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— EDITOR S LETTER — 

WHY DO ANOTHER HORROR MAGAZINE? 


0 into your video store, drive 
VjTby any multiplex theater, 
skim through a major magazine— 
and it becomes obvious— horror, 
sci-fi and fantasy films account for 
a major part of our entertainment 
needs. The profitability of home 
video and box office successes 
{Beetlyuice, the ElmStreetseries), 
means that fortunately, horror en- 
tertainment will be plentiful. It 
also means that there will be much 
to choose from. That’s where we 
come in—Horrorfan will selec- 
tively preview upcomingfilms and 
recommend worthwhile videos. 
Our interviews, retrospective fea- 
tures and articles will entertain 
and inform. Whether you're an old 
pro (with a closet filled with old is- 
sues of Famous Monsters of Film- 
land and Monster Timesj, or an ap- 
prentice of the macabre, Horrorfan 
will serve you equally well. 

Up until now, the intelligent, so- 
phisticated and demanding reader 
has only had the hard-to-find, 
though excellent preview/review 
magazine, Cinefantastique. Unfor- 
tunately. the wait in between their 
spectacular double issues is far too 
long. There is a need for more cov- 
erage that would be easily accessi- 
ble (i.e., available at newsstands). 
The answer is Horrorfan— 
intelligent, fun. informative and 
unique. 

Mention a horror magazine and 
immediately many people (mostly 
cenobites) think only of splatter 
and gore. Sure, gore has its place in 
horror: one cannot imagine Ro- 
mero’s Dead trilogy without the el- 
ement of gore, but it takes more 
than mutilation shots to make a 
good horror film— and a good mag- 
azine. Gore has been mainstream 
for some fifteen years while horror 
has lit up the silver screen for some 
eighty years. Horrorfan will not 
preview a film just because there 
are a few good shots of long, 
pointed objects piercing a girl’s 
neck, but b«ause we obtained ex- 
clusive, incisive and telling inter- 
views in addition to exciting vis- 
uals. Our previews will not appear 
in four consecutive issues, but will 
be scheduled to coincide with the 



films’ opening (as best we can, 
since release dates and titles some- 
times change after the magazine 
goes to press). We have developed a 
high level of standards and we will 
adhere to them. 

In the publishing world, pub- 
lishers and editors have long com- 
mitted the mistake of underesti- 
mating the intelligence of their 
readers by thinking that they will 
buy the same old recycled hullaba- 
loo over and over again. But, as a 
result of this,— loyal fans and read- 
ers stop being loyal and stop being 
readers. Never has horror reader- 
ship been so low. With horror/sci-fi 
movies and videos generating mil- 
lions of dollars, and touching mil- 
lions of people, it’s just a matter 
time until there is a Premiere- 
style, slick, all-color magazine de- 
voted to the genre, but first we 
have to get the readers back. 

'The bottom line is that the fol- 
lowing pages have to do the talking 
for themselves and we are making 
a tremendous effort to put our 
money where our mouth is. We 
hope you support us. we care about 
you and want to hear what you 
have to say. Write to us at GCR 
Publishing Group Inc., 888 7th 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10106 
Sincerely, 



Bruce J. Schoengood 
Editor 
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WATCH THE SKIES 


Films from other galaxies are landing everywhere. Horrorfan keeps 
a close watch on radar— they will be arriving to a 
4heater near you soon. 



THB FLY II 


The Fly II is the sequel 
to Brooksfilms' 1986 
horror-thriller The Fly, 
the international 
smash hit which 
groBsed over 80 million 
dollars during its re- 
lease. The Fly told the 
story of Seth Brundle, a 
scientist whose genes 
are mingled with those 
of a common housefly 
during an experiment 
in matter transmission. 
Brundle is then help- 
lessly transformed, 
step by step, Into a gro- 
tesque mutant. 

The Fly II stars Eric 
Stoltz, acclaimed for his 
performance in MssJc 
and Some Kind of Won- 
derful, as Martin Brun- 
dle, the son of the unfor- 
tunate scientist. 
Daphne Zuniga, who 
won attention for her 
starring roles In Mel 
Brooks' Spaoeb&lls and 
The Sure Thing, stars as 
Beth Logan, a feisty and 
intelligent computer 
programmer. Lee 
Richardson, theveteran 
stage actor whose mo- 
tion picture appear- 
ances Include Prizzl'a 
Honor and Prinoe of the 
Cily. stars as Anton Bar- 


tok, the ruthless head 
of Bartok Science In- 
dustries. John Getz, 
who starred in The Fly 
as science magazine edi- 
tor Stathls Borans, re- 
prises his role in the 
sequel. 

The Fly H marks the 
feature film directorial 
debut of Chris Walas, 
who won the 1987 Acad- 
emy Award for best 
make-up for his work 
on The Fly. Mr. Walas’ 
innovative work has 
also been seen In Raid- 
ers of Che Lost Ark and 
Gremlins. 


LAIR OF THE 
WHITE WORM 

Ken Bussell puts his 

special touch on this 
horrific tale of strange 
discoveries at an exca- 
vation in a small North 
English village. Arche- 
ologists unearth an un- 
usual skull with a bi- 
zarre past, present and 
future. 

Set in England’s 
beautiful Peak district. 
Lair 0/The White Worm 
opens as young archae- 
ologist, Angus Flint, 
unearths the mysteri- 
ous skull. His ancient 


find is stolen by Lady 
Sylvia Marsh, a snake- 
like beauty whose 
venom is worse than her 
bite. When Angus, his 
girlfriend and her sis- 
ter, Eve, are exploring 
the eerie Stone Rigg Cav- 
erns, Eve vanishes. She 
has become the ^ctim 
of Lady Marsh, who 
prepares her to become 
a human sacrifice to the 
obscene snake creature. 


MILLBMMIUM 

Kris Kristofferson is 

Bill Smith, a top govern- 
ment air crash investi- 
gator who comes to ac- 
cept the possibility of 
time travel. Cheryl Ladd 
is Louise Baltimore, a 
mysterious airline em- 
ployee who Is in reality a 
traveller from the fu- 
ture, in the time-warp 
adven ture/ thriller— 
Millennium. 

The film begins with 
the mid-air collision of a 
747 and a DC-10. Some 
unusual events con- 
vince investigator 
Smith that Baltimore In- 
deed comes from a fu- 
ture world. Daniel J. 
Travantl plays Dr. 
Arnold Mayer, the 


physicist who has been 
researching time travel 
for years. Robert Joy's 
role is that of Sherman, 
Baltimore's personal 
guardian in the future. 

Millennium is di- 
rected by Michael An- 
derson, Academy 
Award Winner for 
Around The World in 
Eighty Days and whose 
other efforts Include, 
Logan 's Run and The 
Martian Ohronialee. 

“COCOON: 

THE RETURN” 

Rarely given the time in 
real life to take a second 
look around, in Cocoon.- 
The Return a group of 
senior citizens are of- 
fered that chance. An 
Important rescue mis- 
sion allows the group a 
brief visit home from 
the planet Antarea— 
and an opportunity to 
re-examine their deci- 
sion to leave Earth for- 
ever, which they each 
resolve In unique and 
startling ways. 

Original Cocoon cast 
members Don Ameche, 
Wilford Brlmley, Hume 
Cronyn, Jack Gilford. 
Steve Guttenberg, Bar- 
ret Oliver. Maureen Sta- 

Corllnu»eonpag*9 


VENGEANCE TtiE DEMON 


Director: Staa Winston Star- 
ring; Lance Henriksen, Jeff 
East, John DiAquino, Kimberly 
Ross, Joel Hoffman and Cynthia 
Bain 

S tan Winston makes his 
directorial debut with the 
long awaited release of Venge- 
ance: The i5enion (formerly 
PurapJdnhead^. Winston (The 
Thing, The Terminator) and 
his special effects team, who 
do the demon effects, are Acad- 
emy Award winners for Ali- 
ena. 

The script by Mark Patrick 
Carduccl and Gary Gerinl Is 
about a backwoods farmer, Ed 
Harley (Lance Henriksen) 
who becomes victim of his 
own uncontrolled emotions 
when his son Is accidentally 
killed by a band of bikers. 
Seeking revenge, he invokes a 
terrifying demon — 
Pumpkinhead — to even the 
score. The creature Is consid- 
ered by most as a myth, but 
Harley, as a child once saw 
Pumpkinhead doing what he 
does best. The resurrected de- 
mon brings relentless de- 
struction to those from whom 
it exacts justice— but there is a 
price to be paid for summon- 
ing such evil. Harley must ex- 
perience the brutality and ag- 
ony of each of the demon’s 
victims. 





HOWLING IV 


Director: John Hough Star- 
ring: Bomy Windsor, Michael I. 
Weiss, Susanne Severeid and 
Anthony Hamilton 

N ext to the Roman Empire. 

the only thing that de- 
clined and fell that fast were 
the two sequels to the Howl- 
ing. Shall we try one more 
time. It looks promising, if 
only because veteran director 
John Hough [Twins of Evil, 
Legend ofHellhouae] is at the 
helm for the fourth install- 
ment in the series. 

Marie, a successful, horror- 
story writer (Bomy Windsor) 
is being pressured by Itom, her 
agent (Athony Hamilton), to 
start her next book. Over- 
worked, suffering from hallu- 
cinatory spells and emotional 
breakdowns, Marie gives in to 
her husband Richard's (Mi- 
chael Weiss) pleas, allowing 
him to take her to a cottage in a 
secluded village for rest and 
recuperation. 

Far from finding peace, she 
becomes aware of strange 
howllngs during the night. 
The villagers are an odd and 
close-mouthed lot. At times 
she does not know whether 
she is hallucinating or 
whether strange events are ac- 
tually taking place. 

Marie meets and befriends a 
young woman. Sister Janice, a 
nun on a leave of absence from 
her convent (Susanne Seve- 
reld) who is investigating the 
mystery surrounding the 
mysterious death of a fellow 
nun, who had died insane. 

Janice and Marie soon dis- 
cover that the village is a haven 
for werewolves!; and that all 
the peculiar villagers suffer 
from the same curse. They 
phone Tom who comes to their 
rescue but before they can es- 
cape he is killed by the mon- 
sters. How the girls are 
trapped, but Sister Janice 



comes up with a plan . . . she of- 
fers to sacrifice her life to de- 
strc^ the Evil; she will lure the 
werewolves to their ritual by 
ringing the ancient bell in the 
village tower. As the beasts 
gather inside ready to kill Sis- 
ter Janice. Marie sets a jeep 
laden with fuel, on fire and 
lets it ceireen down the slope 
into the wooden tower. Sister 
Janice suffers a fiery death to- 



gether with all the monsters 
as the building explodes in a 
ballof fire. But wait, one burn- 
ing demon escapes. . . 



Susunne S^fereid shares the secrets of 
life (and death) with a ghonlish friend 


t^ HORRORFAN CONTEST » 

Use your imagination and win an authentic horror 
movie prop! 

First prize: the gold cross that Susanne Severeid wore in Howling IV. 

Second prize: free lifetime subscription to Horrorfan. 

As we approach the next decade, we wonder what kind of monster 
movies will be coming out. In 100 words or less, describe your idea of 
what the ultimate horror film of the 90s will be. 

Send in your response by November 15 to be In the running. 

Results will be published In our next issue. nm «>■*. Mmwni loiss 




WATCH THE SKIES 
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pleton, Jesaica Tandy. 
Gwen Verdon and Tah- 
nee Welch are joined by 
Courteney Cox and 
Elaine Strltch In star- 
ring roles. 

A Zanuclc/Brown 
Company Production 
for Twentieth Century 
Pox, Cocoon: The Re- 
turn Is produced by Ri- 
chard D. Zanuck, David 
Brown and Lill Flnl 
Zanuck. Daniel Petrie 
directs from a screen- 
play written by Stephen 
McPherson from a story 
by Stephen McPherson 
& Elizabeth Bradley. 

“WATCHERS” 

Two genetically altered 
life forme have escaped 
from a top-secret gov- 
ernment lab. One. a 
magnificent golden re- 
triever with astonish- 
ing huraan-like Intelli- 
gence, flees to a small 
Pacific Northwest com- 
munity. Pursuing the 
dog is the second exper- 
imental creature, a bru- 
tally destructive being 
programmed for violent 
combat. 

Through a series of 
misadventures a boy, 
his mother and the dog 
are placed In unbeliev- 
able danger as the crea- 
ture closes In. Together 
they attempt to outwit 
not only the menacing 
beast, but also a third, 
unknown threatening 
force in an Inevitably vi- 
olent confrontation. 

Corey Halm will star 
in Watchers, a Watchers 
Production Limited pre- 
sentation directed by 
Jon Hess from a screen- 
play adaptation written 
by Paul Haggis and pro- 
duced by Damian Lee 
and David MitcheU. The 
film is based on the 
best-selling suspense 
novel ‘'Watchers” by 
Dean R. Eoontz. 

Canadian-born Haim 
first received acclaim 


I BET YOU DIDN’T KNOW... 

Edward G. Robinson played the role of 
Doctor Zaius in an early screen test for 
Planet of the Apes. The role was 
eventually played by Maurice Evans. 


for his touching per- 
formance as the lead in 
the film Lucas. He again 
received recognition for 
his starring role in the 
horror film Lost Boys, 
directed by Joel Schu- 
macher. 

WAXWORK 


Six young students pay 
a midnight visit to a bi- 
zarre waxwork mu- 
seum that has gone up 
In their neighborhood 
practically overnight. 

An Imposing old man 
invites them on a tour of 
eighteen horrific dis- 
plays: lifelike depic- 
tions of the eighteen 
most terrifying crea- 
tures who ever lived: 
Dracula, the Wolfman, 
zombies, the Mummy, 
the Marquis de Sade 
and others. We notice 
something unusual 
about six of the dis- 
plays: no victims... 


W A VCK KRlOUi vnt4,TnvKE 
(BMt^ WHtNWt WANTS OUroT 
T>C PELAtlOISHlP.IHE NECKS 
•miNETOU KNOMTHE F16HT 
ON eCTWEEN 600P ANP 



•ly lady on the I 
Cassandra Peterson poses with Marei Weiner (middle) 
and scream queen Bobbie Bresee (right). 


Before they know it, 
several of the students 
are drawn into the dis- 
plays, traveling back In 
time, becoming part of 
the living, breathing 
worlds of these crea- 
tures. They are terror- 
ized, pursued and fi- 
nally fall victim to the 
various creatures. 
When they do, their Ufe- 
llke forms become part 



iFW’kean* nicer 

THE VAMPIRE RANS- 
SINK YOOR TEETH 
THIS ONEf 



of the real display. For- 

Concerned about the 
disappearance of sev- 
eral of their friends, 
Mark and Sarah escape 
the wax museum and 
with the help of a 
wheelchair-bound fam- 
ily friend. Sir Wilfred, 
and Inspector Roberts, 
they uncover the secret 
of the waxwork: the 
mysterious owner has a 
plan to provide a victim 
for each of the displays. 
When the final victim Is 
lured inside and killed, 
the displays will come 
to life, turning loose the 
creatxires and their liv- 
ing dead. 

Mark and Sarah set 
out to destroy the wax- 
work, traveling in and 
out of time, trying to 
stop the waxwork 
man’s diabolical plan. 
They nearly succeed, 
but at the last minute 
the waxwork manages 
to claim the final vic- 
tims, and all the crea- 
tures breathe life, be- 
ginning the biggest, 
most horrific battle of 
aU time... 




WATCH THE SKIES 


THE DEEP SIX 

•working title) 

Dirtctor: Sean Cunningham 
Starring: Taurean Blacque, 
Sane; Everhard, Greg Evigan 
and Miguel Ferrer. 

S eaJi Cunningham, the man 
who made hockey mask 
history (Jason, his goalie) and 
who also owned a few shares 
in House, now brings us an 
honest-to-goodness, old- 
fashioned monster in The 
Deep Six. 


The time is the near future. 
The United States Navy has es- 
tablished a secret undersea 
laboratory base six miles be- 
low the ocean’s surface. Deep- 
star 6. The Navy will finance 
Dr. John Van Gelder’s (Marius 
Weyers) pet project of re- 
searching undersea colon- 
ization— on^y if he agrees to 
supervise the Installation of 
their deep sea missile base . Be- 
luctantly, Van Gelder con- 
sents. 

Isolated at the bottom of the 
ocean, a team of scientists are 


close to completing their as- 
signment and are anxious to 
return to the surface. In the 
last phase of implementing 
the deep sea missile base, they 
unexpectedly discover a cav- 
ern. Fearing the Navy will 
shut down his research opera- 
tion if there are any glitches. 
Van Gelder explodes the cav- 
ern and unleashes a prehis- 
toric creature. When the crea- 
ture gets inside the flooding 
laboratory, all hell breaks 
loose— the staff has only 
hours to safely escape. 




McBride (Greg Evigan), Collins (Nancy Everhard) and Snyder (MIgual Ferrer) prepare 
tils guns and shark darts in lha gallay for the conlrentatioo with the creature. They 
are joined by >An Setder (Marius Weyaer) and Norris (Cindy PIckait). 



Dale MarcInke has put together an Impree- 
sivs no-holds^rred package: Inlelli^nl. 
comprehensive interviews, dozens o< re- 
views and Insightiul, eniartalning artic- 
les. The piece on Captain Kirk’s taftiatc 
conquests Is ridiculous, laughable and 
perhaps the most memorable of any Trek 
dreck In print. For mors Information write 
to Crow Magazine c/o AFTRA. P.O. Box A, 
Wharton, New Jersey 07885 


IN YOUR LDRARY 

The Twilight Zone Companion by 
Marc Scott Zicree is a must have for TZ 
fans.It's a thorough, fascinating ahow 
by show journey covering the five years 
and 156 episodes. Included are Rod 
Serling's opening and closing 
narrations— along with complete list- 
ings of cast and credits. 

Horrorfan's favorite TZ episodes are— 
Time Enough At Last 

Burgess Meredith 

The Big Tkll Wish 
A Stop At Willoughby 

James Daly 

A Passage Fbr Trumpet 
JackKIugman 

King Nine WiU Not Return 

Bob Cummings 
The Howling Man 
John Carradine 

The Trouble With Tbmpleton 
Brian Aherns 

Long Distance Call 

Bitty Mumy 

A Hundred Tears Over The Rim 

CliffRoberlson 

Shadow Play 

Dennis Weaver 

Two 

Chartes Bronson, Elisabeth Montgomery 
Person Or Persons Unknown 

Richard Long 
Little Girl Lost 
CkarlesAidman 


GUEST COLUMNIST 


ROBERT ENGLUND 

Freddy Krueger’s alter ego speaks out exclusively for Horrorfan 



■consider myself quite a lucky I in the palm of my hand. I could ei 
I guy. Freddy came at a very joy this (playing Freddy) without 
Lgoodtimeinmylifeandcareer. | any of the so-called splatter or 
slice-and-dice stigma 
usually attached. 
Sometimes I get a 
little defensive, but I 
don’t want to be an 
apologist for horror 
films. I like them 
and could justify 
them on many 
levels, aside from 
the fact that it’s 
where all the great, 
young talent is 
working in 
Hollywood, 
three 


months every year I get to play the 
most sinister of all movie 
monsters— Freddy Krueger. It’s 
fun and I have a terrific time. But 
doing these films is no cakewalk. 
Nightmare 4 was a very rough pic- 
ture to do. Of all the films in 
series, this one had the most spe- 
cial effects. There was as much 


pain as pleasure— it was very gru- 
eling work. Of the four films, it's 
not my favorite script in terms of 
plot, but it probably has the best 
structure— it was a nice piece of 
work. 1 enjo>'ed working with direc- 
tor Kenny Harlin; he brings a Eu- 
ropean. kind of gonzo camera 
touch to the movie which provides 
a great fluidity. I look forward to 
working together again with Ken- 
ny, but next time.-.without make- 
up. Maybe a Vietnam movie or 
something. It sure would be nice to 
do a film where I get the girl (and I 
don't mean by the throat). In my 
early films, I started out with some 
great girl flesh. In my first movie, I 
sexually attacked a girl. In my sec- 
ond, Siay Hungry I had a love scene 
with Helena Kallianotes, the back 
street driver from Five Easy Pieces. 
And in my third, I had a nude scene 
with Susan Sarandon. Now, I’m 
wrassling around with adolese- 
cent boys and the closest I get to 
.girls is when they throw burning 
•oil on me. 

Success has given me the oppor- 
tunity to stretch my creative 


Sometimes I get a 
little defensive, but I 
don’t want to be an 
apologist for horror. 


wings. 976—Evil-waa my debut as a 
director. 1 am a creative consultant 
for Freddy's Nightmares, a new 
syndicated television series in 
which I will also direct and act (in 
and out of the Freddy character). 
Directing is definitely what I want 
to do more of. I think I have a detec- 
tive film in me— I'd love to direct 
something like Mankunter. Speak- 
ing of thrillers, I caught a gem 
called White Of The Eye. starring 
David Keith and Michael Mo- 
riarty. A marvelous movie that 
slipped through the cracks. Catch 
it! Of course. I love doing horror, 
especially psychological horror. 
The only problem is that 1 am con- 
stantly shortchanging my own 
natural talents with actors, com- 




The first time 1 met 
John Saxon, I rushed 
over and gushed all 
over him. 


enter a room a minute before he 
does. When I meet someone that I 
admire. 1 just go up and vomit all 
over them. So you see, there is an- 
other side to Freddy Krueger— I 
call him Robert Englund— actor, 
director, creative consultant, film 
buff and as of early October a mar- 
ried man (Freddy doesn't object). ~ 


position end script because 1 want 
to leave enough time to do the ef- 
fects. Not enough time is spent on 
other potentially meaty scenes be- 
cause they are much easier to 
shoot. I want more time to develop 
those "ordinary scenes.” It could 
be done by just taking advantage of 
whatever props are available or 
whatever symbols are around or on 
location. But hopefully, not to the 
extent of what that gentleman did, 
for example with all of those fuck- 
ing fans in Angel Heart 
One of the most popular genre 
films I have done is Galaxy of Ter- 
ror The one where the girl was 
bopped by the giant worm. Even 
thought it wa-s a definite "B” Gor- 
man movie, I was working with 
great talent: Eddie Albert, Erin 
Moran, Ray Walston and Bernard 
Behrens- It was a blast. Every day 
we'd have champagne lunches in 
our space suits. Across the hall 
from the actors lounge was the art 
director’s room which was inhab- 
ited by .lim Cameron who was no- 
body yet. Here was this guy work- 
ing 20 hours a day for 
peanut-butter and jelly sand- 
wiches. I would go through his 
trash, get his doodles and designs, 
and hang them up in the actors’ 
lounge. They were so cool— his il- 
lustration talent was great. As 
with most Gorman films there was 
some great improvisation. We had 
alienesque-like sets that were 
made from plastic milk cartons 


and open Whopper boxes. After 
they were spray-painted, the sets 
looked so great that a German pro- 
duction company rented them for 
one day and paid Roger enough 
money to cover the film’s entire art 
direction budget. 

One thing I love about this busi- 
ness is meeting all the stars that I' 
really admire. ’The first time I met 
John Saxon. 1 rushed over and 
^shed all over him. 1 LOVED him 
in The Apaloosa where he was 
brilliant. That man has eyes that 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


imNTED HOUSE 


The oldest and perhaps the most frightening theme in the 
horror genre, the haunted house, ironically, has never re- 
ceived its proper recognition. Horrorfan investigates why. 



By Laurence Maslon 


H ome is supposed to be the 
place there’s no place like- 
safe. secure, comfortable, 
the one place you’re sure to be pro- 
tected. How strange, then, to be 
tucked up tightly in bed, and hear 
the creak of the shutters, the 
clamor of thunder and the beating 
of rain, and— is it possible?— the 
wail of a lost spirit... No. it’s just 
your imagination. After all, there 
are no such things as ghosts.. .or 
are there? 

It is precisely this nightmare, 


the ghost in the closet, that makes 
every child— and some adults— 
want the light left on at night. On a 
larger scale, the fear of a spectral 
intruder goes by another name— 
the haunted house. The haunted 
house is one of the most used, and 
badly battered, genres in print and 
in film. And it has given us some of 
the craziest, funniest and scariest 
films of all time. 

The haunted house as a genre is, 
like some of the houses themsel- 
ves. timeless. But the tradition we 


associate with haunted houses 
seems to have originated in 1764 
with the publication of The Castle 
of Otranto 1^ Horace Walpole, a 
"Gothic” story of family secrets 
and ghostly interventions. The 
book was immensely popular and 
created the genre of Gothic ro- 
mance and its two main branches. 
One, the "family secret, "the skel- 
eton in the closet, became a main- 
stay of romantic novels, such as 
Bronte’s Jane Eyre and Daphne du 
Maurier’s Rebecca. 
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the century, haunted house plays 
were popular enough to give rise to 
haunted house spoofs, and ever 
since there’s hardly been a screen 
comedian who hasn't checked into 
one for the night. Abbott and Cos- 
tello, Bob Hope, the Bowery Boys, 
Red Skelton, Martin and Lewis, 
Gene Wilder, Bill Murray— even 
Don Knotts and Rowan and 
Martin— have all done time among 
the spooks. Usually, the ghosts in 
torment turn out to be greedy rela- 
tives with their eye on the deed to 
the house, but these films have 
been so popular that they form the 
majority of haunted house films. 
They have been so persuasive and 
so infiuential that the image you 
have when you close your eyes and 
think of a haunted house probably 
comes from a comedy film. 

It’s not surprising, therefore, 
that the first important haunted 
house movie was part thriller, part 
comedy. The Cat and the Canary 
11927) is a wonderfully expression- 
istic and witty film that sets the 
tone for the genre in many ways. 
Based on a Broadway play, the plot 
concerns a crazy old millionaire 
who leaves his fortune to a beauti- 
ful young woman— if she spends 
the night in his decrepit mansion 
without going insane. The woman 
is thrust among her greedy rela- 
tives, and a homicidal lunatic, 
called the Cat. who has escaped 
from the local asylum. Paul Leni, 
the famed German director, is so 
good at establishing the atmo- 
sphere that even though most of 
the action centers on a Harold 
Lloyd-like bumpkin hero, the chill- 
is 


The second branch— tales of 
ghostly interventions, of spirits 
who walk abroad, tormented by 
some curse or crime that will not 
let them rest— is what concerns us 
here. The greatest master of these 
tales is Edgar Allan Poe, who fol- 
lowed Walpole's lead but gave his 
stories a special nameless, gnaw- 
ing psychological terror. Other 
great writers inspired by the genre 
have been Charles Dickens (in A 
Christmas Carol), Oscar Wilde, 
Henry James, and in our time, 
Shirley Jackson and Stephen 
King. But it was film that gave 
these elements visual atmosphere 
and seared certain images in our 
brain- the old gothic house, the 
thunderstorm, the cobwebbed 
staircase and the flickering can- 
dle. 

For the purposes of this article, 
haunted houses are defined as evil 
houses that have some spirit or 
horror inhabiting them. The Bates 
Motel and its fellows don't quite 
count— after all, even homicidal 


had one great film to establish and 
define it early on the wayDracufo 
and Frankenstein did for the vam- 
pire and monster film, it has 
proved surprisingly prolific, giv- 
ing rise to over fifty films, not to 
mention innumerable television 
shows and comic book stories. In 


"An evil old house— the kind some call 
haunted— is like an undiscovered country 
waiting to be explored.” 


maniacs have to live somewhere. 
Castle Dracula has to be ex- 
empted as well, because if you go 
there, you get what you deserve. 
You have to move into a haunted 
house, a house that at least prom- 
ises the supernatural and, if you’re 
unlucky, delivers the real thing. 

Although the genre has never 


fact, one of the most remarkable 
things about haunted house films 
is, like any other old house, it takes 
on the character of whomever 
moves in. 

Perhaps the most prolific, and 
sometimes most annoying, inhab- 
itants of the haunted house have 
been the comedians. At the turn of 




=eeiies can hold their place 
any film of the period. He 
■ . establishes the vocabulary of 
• -ematic haunted houses: the bil- 
■ Aing curtains, the moving book- 
cases. the groping hand, the cob- 
webbed rooms— even a sinister 
housekeeper, called, ironically, 
Mammy Pleasant. You’d never 
know it was a silent, either. The 
titles are often animated, includ- 
ing one which wavers, wraithlike, 
on the screen; "Gosh, what a 
qyooky house!” Indeed. 

Whatever Cat and the Canary 
leaves out, James Whale (director 
of the first two Frankeatein movies) 
provides in The Old Dark House 
(1932). A fierce rainstorm forces 
five travelers to spend the night in 
the old dark mansion of the de- 
ranged Femm family. In one of the 
film's many great shots, the trav- 
elers' insistent knocking succeeds 
in getting the front door to open 
slo-o-o-wly, revealing the craggy, 
brutish face of Boris Karloff, as the 
family’s savage, mute butler. One 
of Karloffs tasks, when he's not 
getting drunk and trying to rape 
the shapeliest guest, is to care for 
the family’s resident pyromaniac, 
who is kept locked in the attic. Al- 
though the film shows Whale’s 
famed wit at its best, it’s clear that 
these Femms are fatal. Besides 
Karloff (the film opens with a 
credit explaining that, yes, indeed, 
this IS the same Karloff), the cast 
includes a young Charles 
Laughton and Ernest Thesiger, in 
a dry-run for his performance as 
Dr. I^aetorius in Bride of Franken- 


stein. And if the Femms remind 
you of the Addams Family, that’s 
OK, too— they are the inspiration. 

Neither Co/ nor OWDarfe House 
display any explicit supernatural- 
ism, yet they are both archetypical 
in setting up the conventions of the 
genre— the pace, the mood, the set- 
tings, Oddly, it took twelve years 


for the next serious supernatural 
film to appear. Haunted house 
movies were not boosted by the suc- 
cess of monster movies in the thir- 
ties. Perhaps because they permit- 
ted no great starring roles for the 
likes of Karloff nr Lugosi, perhaps 
because pre-war America wanted 
its monsters from Europe, rather 
than from home, they quickly gave 
way completely to the horror spoof, 
just as the Universal monsters 
eventually did. 

Not all these comedies were 
worthless. The 1939 remake of The 
Cat and the Canary, starring Bob 
Hope, is a very credible, though 
atmosphere-less, version of the 
story. It has a very scary climax 
and, as far as I know, the first ap- 
pearance of the painted portrait 
with human eyes moving behind 
it. Hope is terrific as a radio star 
who keeps being reminded by the 
spooky events of old murder mys- 
teries he’s appeared in. One fright- 
ened relative asks if "great big 
empty houses” scare him. "Not 
me,” he retorts, "I used to be in 
vaudeville.” 




William Castles House on 
Haunted Hill (1958) may have 
gained its reputation solely be- 
cause it was the first haunted 
house movie that an entire genera- 
tion had seen. It has little else to 
commend it, and today’s children 
have better movies to cut their 
fangs on. Castle used the haunted 
house merely as vehicle for his 
mostrecentgimmick,"Emergo,"a 
flying skeleton in the theatre. In a 
film which owes more to half-hour 
TV thrillers than its cinematic 
predecessors. Vincent Price plays 
a vindictive millionaire who lures 
five people to a haunted house, 
promising them fortunes if they'll 
stay the night. Price has little to do 
in the film, except to offer the 
guests "food— and drink— and... 
GHOSTS!" Much more interesting 
is Elisha Cook, Jr., the gunsel from 
The Maltese Falcon, as a haunted 
drunkard who introduces the film 
as a floating head. 

The sixties brought haunted 
houses a host of more reliable ten- 
ants, occupants determined not to 
leave until a good scare was had by 
all. First among these was Roger 
Corman, who began his fabled se- 
ries of Edgar Allan R>e adapta- 
tions with a highly intelligent ver- 
sion of The Fall of the House of 
Usher, with a screenplay by Ri- 
chard Matheson. House of Usher 
also features an excellent perform- 
ance by Price as the neurasthenic 
CotiOnued cn psgt SI 


When Hollywood’s first super- 
natural haunted house movie de- 
buted in 1944, it was a beaut. 
Lewis Allen's The Uninvited is 
more of a gothic romance and it 
clearly takes its cue from Hitch- 
cock’s Rebecca from four years ear- 
lier. Ray Milland and Ruth War- 
rick play a brother and sister (his 


other serious haunted house pic- 
ture was made for the next four- 
teen years. Perhaps because pre- 
fabricated horror films started 
replacing old-fashioned ones, just 
as prefabricated houses were 
springing up throughout the coun- 
try. ftrhaps because the more pop- 
ular science-fiction movies had ob- 


In its mad rush to accommodate its new 
Satanic tenants,HolIywood forgot how much of 
a haunted house movie’s personality comes 
from the personality of the haunter. 


name is Roderick, by the way. Just 
like in the Usher family) who pur- 
chase a deserted but beautiful 
house on a cliff in Cornwall. There 
are strange doings— cries in the 
night, deathly cold spots in the 
house, sickly sweet smells— and 
gradually the house draws in a lo- 
cal girl, who had been born there. 
Thefilm is almost a mystery, as the 
crew (aided by Alan Napier, later 
Batman’s butler, Alfred) tries to re- 
search the house’s past to find a 
clue to the identity erf' the warring 
spirits in the house and why they 
seem to want to claim the young 
girl. The film has a commonsensi- 
cal, almost jolly, air to it which 
lends to increase the reality, and 
subsequently, the terror. It is a 
classic of the genre; sensual, ele- 
gant , evocative. It was so evocative, 
in fact, that it was filmed without 
any ectoplasmic ghosts, but the 
studio chickened out and had 
transparent willowy women super- 
imposed on the print. It doesn’t 
need them. It has a great cast, 
great script, great score, and the 
best closing line in a haunted 
house film. But to give that away 
would be to give away the plot. 

It is difficult to explain why no 


vious difficulties adapting to a 
haunted house theme. I suspect it 
may have had something to do with 
the cozy feeling trf' the Eisenhower 
years. As the science fiction movies 
proved, the aliens were out there, 
on some strange world. There was 
nothing wrong at home. That fear 
would come later. 


PREVIEW- 


WARLOCK 

Seventeenth century warlock wreaks 
havoc in present'day Los Angeles 

By Kyle Counts " 

■jWZaWorfc— the man and the movie— is coming this 
ff Winter to a theater near you. New World Pictures 
has pushed back the release date of the ten-million- 
dollar supernatural action-thriller from October to Feb- 
ruary. Directed by Steve Miner from an original screen- 
play by D.T. Twohy {Critters II), the film stars Lori 
Singer, Julian Sands, Richard Grant and Mary Woronov. 
Optictd effects are by Perpetual Motion, with Carl Ful- 
lerton handling special make-up. The score is by Jerry 
Goldsmith. 


Miner has come a long way since 
his days as assistant editor on Wes 
Craven's Last House on Ike Left. Af- 
ter making aBodNcwsBeors-style 
comedy called Here Come the Ti- 
gers (also known as Afanny’s Or- 
pkans) with Sean Cunningham, 
both men’s careers took a dramatic 
turn when they joined forces for a 
little slice-and-dice thriller called 
FridaytkelSth, with Cunningham 
producing and directing, and 
Miner line producing. 

Miner made the transition to di- 
recting with the first two sequels to 
Friday, Part 2 and 3 (the latter in 
3-D), little realizing that the films 
would go on to become the most 
profitable horror movie series of all 
time. He did House, he said, to get 
away from the Friday stigma and 
to try his hand at comedy. That was 
followed by another comedy— one 
with less horrific overtones— 
called Soul Man. In between came 
two pilots for television: B-Men, 
about teenage bounty hunters, 
and The Wonder Years, which will 
return to ABC this fall as a regular 
series. Warlock is Miner’s first fea- 
ture since Soul Man. 

Miner's involvement with War- 
lock, which shot for 13 weeks in the 
Mojave Desert, Los Angeles, Santa 
Paula (near Santa Barbara, north 
of Los Angeles) and a secret loca- 
tion in Massachusetts (for the 
prologue), began when he read 
Twohy’s script. "I had been work- 
ing on a couple of different projects 
that, for various reasons, had 
stalled," said the director from his 



Warlock (Julian Sandal delighU in 
devising an appropriate death for each 
of his victims. 


offices in Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia. "New World, for whom I had 
done Soul Man and House sent me 
the script. I thought David’s first 
draft was very good. It intrigued 
me because it was, like House, a 
mixed-genre piece, interweaving 
comedy, suspense and action. (3ood 
scripts are very hard to come by, so 
I said okay. 

"We went through a rewrite of 
the script before going ahead with 
the production," Miner went on. 'T 
felt that the first 7 0 pages were just 
about ready to shoot, but the third 
act didn’t work as well. I had an 


idea or two that David (Twohy) re- 
sponded to really well— it was my 
intention to continue with the 
original writer— and he came up 
some new ideas of his own." 

The story concerns a seven- 
teenth century witch hunter, Giles 
Redferne (Richard Grant of 
Withnail and I), who pursues a 
treacherous Warlock (A Room with 
a View's Julian Sands) into 
present-day Los Angeles. The 
Devil has sent the Warlock to col- 
lect the three-pieces of the Grand 
Grimoire— the bible of black 
magic— which, after several centu- 
ries, hasfinally been removed from 
hallowed church ground. During 
his search-and-destroy mission, 
Redferne hooks up with a waitress 
named Kassandra (played by Lori 
Singer), who is also eager to catch 
up with the Warlock, who’s put a 
curse on her charm bracelet that 
causes her to age 20 years every 
day. If she doesn’t get to him 
quickly, she’ll die— unnaturally— 
of old age. 

In trying to avoid the trap of do- 
ing "another bad-witch story,’’ 
Twohy originally tried to make the 



Giles Redferne (Richard Grant) is 
prepared to fellow the warlock into 
hell itself. 


title character sympathetic. "I 
struggled for weeks with that ap- 
proach,” said the California na- 
tive, who graduated from Califor- 
nia State at Long Beach with a 
degree in film. "It was only when I 
reversed things, and made Giles 





the protagonist and the Warlock 
the heavy, everything started to 
fall into place. liianks to the cast- 
ing, for the first 15 minutes of the 
film I think it’ll be somewhat am- 
biguous as to which character is 
the good guy or bad guy." 

"I wanted to go against type in 
casting the warlock,” said Miner. 
"Julian is romantic, he’s attrac- 
tive and he’s exciting in a danger- 
ous way. I didn’t want to go with a 
sharp-featured, dark-haired, 
scary-looking guy; 1 thought it 
would be far more effective if we 
had a matinee idol-looking type 
playing the lead." 

Initially, Miner had considered 
Richard Grant as a backup for the 
warlock, in case Sands turned 


Kassandra (Lori Singer), cursed by the 
warlock ages 20 years every day. 



The warlock cuts off the finger of an 
antique deaier to obtain a ring he 


down the part. But once he met 
Grant in London, he knew he was 
better suited to play Giles Red- 
ferne, "even though physically 
he’s probably more like the war- 
lock than Julian." 

Warlock begins in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in 1691. The war- 
lock is being held in a cell at the top 
of a circular stone tower. He is 
shackled in thumb locks, a device 
that attaches his thumbs to his 
large toes; this causes his magic to 
circle back on itself and renders 
him harmless. As punishment for 
his trafficking with the Devil, he is 
to be burned atop a basket of living 
cats. Present to witness the execu- 
tion is Giles Redferne, a widower 
whose wife was killed by the War- 

lock. CcnOmitd on ptga 84 


Tbe warlock hu seen better days as 
Giles get the best of him. 
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N T E R V I E W 


JIM WYNORSKl 

If yoa have 23 dollars and two days to shoot a movie—no problem, just call 
Jim Wynorski, a Roger Corman protege and newly crowned King of the B’s. 


By BUI George — 

C orporate studios have sunk 
between S26 milli on and $40 
milli on into fontasy "epics” 
that are visually resplendent but 
internally handicapped. These 
vanity productions founder at the 
box office as the public tires of 
beefy heroes, narratives that idle 
to strut special effects, and stories 
that deliver "messages" with fu- 
neral sobriety. The boys in the 
ivory towers could learn a thing or 
two from Jim Wynorski. True, 
Wynorski is obligated to trim budg- 
ets, but he doesn’t economize on 
action, eccentric characters, fe- 
male pulchritude, and unre- 
strained exhilaration. As producer, 
director, and screenwriter, 
Wynorski triumphs with his con- 
cept of the modern "drive-in” 
movie; his work is unpretentious 
entertainment, never dull, conde- 
scending, or mean^pirited. As a 
fllmmaker, Wynorski credits his 
apprenticeship to Roger Corman 
and, like his mentor, has aptly dem- 
onstrated "brilliance on a budget." 
In the event that increased budgets 
prompt an expanded capacity for 
manifesting experience on screen 
(as evinced in Cormanb Poe mov- 
ies), The Return Of Siramp Thing, 
Wynorskib latest and most expen- 
sive production to date, may turn 
out to be the most brilliant film in 
his career. 


Credits, as Director, include 
The Lost Empire (1983), Chop- 
pingMall(aiii&Kill-Bot8. 1986), 
Deathstalkern{\9%7), Big Bad 
J/ama// (1987), Not^This 
Earth (1988), Swamp Thing Jl 
(1988)... 

HF: How did you meet Corman? 
JW: I first b^ame involved with 
Roger in 1979 when I had come out 
to see his wife, Julie Corman, 
about doing a film based on a script 
written by myself and R.J. Robert- 
son, entitled Mutant Julie wasn’t 
interested in the project, but she 
saw some potential in the writing 
and spoke to Roger about it. Roger 
called me into his office and, fif- 



Dirk MiUer doesn’t last long In 
Chopping Mall. 


teen minutes later, I was his adver- 
tising director, a position formerly 
held by notables like Joe Dante 
and Allan Arkush. I then started 
designing New World’s posters, 
press-books, newspaper ads, and 
radio and television spots. That 
lead to some serious film editing, 
and finally I started writing, di- 
recting and line-producing- 
HF: That’s quite an education. 
JW: I learned everything from 
working with Roger (Dorman. He’s 
one of the all-time great hands-on 
teachers in Hollywood. You could 
go to film school for years and not 
learn as much as you can in six 
months with Roger. You work 
seven days a week, twelve hours a 
day! They can teach you a lot in 
class, but they can’t teach you how 
you prod Deluxe Color into doing a 
job that takes three days in only 
three hours, or how to edit with 
precision timing and pacing. 
Those are the things only Roger 
can teach you! 

HF: Did Mutant eventually evolve 
into Forbidden WorW(1982)? 

JW: (Dood choice of verbs! We had 


just shot Galaxy of Terror, and 
Roger had all these mammoth sets 
left over, so he said, "What can we 
do with these before we tear them 
down?” I slyly said, "Roger, how 
about this old script?" He took it 
into the "reading room, "came out 
ten minutes later, and a monster 
was bom, so to speak. It was made 
under the title of Mutant, but it 
didn’t fare well under that title, so 
we pulled back the prints and 
changed the name to Forbidden 
World. It did very well under that 
moniker. Last year. Film Ventures 
tried to release a different movie 
called Mutant, but, they too, had to 
pull it out of release and change 
the title. I guess that word doesn't 
attract an audience. 



HF: Who is responsible for the now 
legendary scene in which Ihaifee 
O'Connell is raped by a giant mag- 
got in Galaxy Of Terror? 

JW: Galaxy of Terror, originally 
called Planet of Horrors, was writ- 
ten and directed by Bruce Clark, or 
B.D. Clark, who worked on one of 
Roger's motorcycle films in the 
early New World days. I believe 
Marc Siegler was also involved in 
the writing. Of course, everything 
at New World was— and is— a col- 
laborative effort. Roger always 
asks for opinions, suggestions, 
helpful hints and scene idesis. The 
maggot sequence, which involved 
a full-size foam rubber worm and 
actress Ihaffee O'Connell, was 
shot over a two-day period. Bruce 
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cause of the drill being in a certain 
place. The Motion Picture Aasocia- 
t ion of America didn ’t want to have 
the obvious implication that (the 
drill) was this man’s appendage 
hanging down. They made us move 
the drill to the side of the killer’s 
leg, hut the audience still got the 
point, so to speak. 

HF: Was Sorceress (1982) your de- 
but as film director? 

JW: The film was directed by noted 
film veteran, Jack Hilt. Because of 
contractual and credential differ- 
ences, he got the producing credit 
instead. 

HF: Who was finally credited with 
directing the picture? 

JW: We took the middle names of 
Roger’s kids and that’s who got the 
directing credit. ..a mythical fel- 
low named Brian Stuart. 

HF: What inspired the making of 
Sorceress? 

JW: Dino DeLaurentiis had scored 
with Conan the Barbarian and 
then The Sword and The Sorcerer 
made a ton of money. Corman said, 
"We have to have one right away.” 
This was Wednesday afternoon so 
he added, "Why don't you go home, 
take the next couple days off, use 
the weekend and come in with 
something on Monday.” I said, 
"Roger, that’s not a lot of time.” He 
says, "Well, I think you can do it.” 
So I did! The film, had some nice, 
funny momenta. One of my all- 
time classic ideas came to me in 
the shower. I figured, "What if 
these girls are telepathic and 
while one girl is locked in a love 
embrace at the castle, the other 


Clark, who shot the lead-up to the 
scene, did some nice atmospheric 
work with Taaffee. But when 
Roger saw dailies on it, he still 
wasn’t satisfied. So Roger went in 
to do his own little version of the 
attack. He kept yelling, "more goo, 
more goo,” until not only Thaffee, 
but the maggot, the cameraman, 
the sound man, and everybody in 
close approximate range was cov- 
ered with cellulose. When that 
scene was cut into the film, it got a 
standing ovation at the preview in 
San Francisco. 

HF: Were you involved in the pro- 
duction of The Slumber Party Mas- 
«icre(1982)? 

JW: Yes, I was. That flick was writ- 
ten by Rita Mae Brown, the femi- 
nist writer, and directed by the 


ultra-talented Amy Jones, who 
first worked with Joe Dante and 
Allan Arkush on editing Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Whatididmainly 
for Slumber Party Massacre was 
create the wild ad campaign. We 
had a lot of problems with it. 
mainly because of the lurid title. I 
consider it my most outlandish ad 
design for New World. It was my 
swan song, actually, one of the last 
things I did before I left the adver' 
tising department. The film was 
made on a very low budget, about 
$210 thousand, yet it looks quite 
slick. Since Roger didn’t have 
enough money to pay for artwork, I 
got four very nice girls, put ’em to- 
gether at a photographer's studio 
and out of that session came the 
poster. We had a lot of problems be- 




Slime runs unuk In Forbidden World. 


girl could be out in the forest expe- 
riencing the same kind of pleasure 
. ..then cut back and forth between 
the two. It was one of those funky 
sequences I thought turned out 
re^ly kind of fun. The thing I enjoy 
moat in this kind of picture is en- 
tertaining people. 

HF: What happened to your "lost” 
picture. The Lost Empire? 

JW: That picture sporadically un- 
spooled in various parts of the 
country, and scheduled to play-off 
in the winter and spring of ’86. It 
(was released) on video in April/ 
May 1985 through Vestron, and 
then appeared on cable. Since I was 
kind at odds with the financial 
people behind the picture, it did 
not get the distribution I hoped it 
would. It's unfortunate, because I 
think it's one of my better pictures. 
Luckily, cable and cassette (got) 
the feature to the right people. 

HF; What is the film about? 

JW: It’s sort of a Russ Meyer meets 
Sam Peckinpah meets Robert E. 
Howard on a lost prehistoric is- 
land. A fantastic-looking lady cop 
(Melanie Vines) must go to the lost 
empire to avenge her brother, who 
was killed by the nefarious Dr. 
Sindo (Angus Scrimm). He needs a 
certain jewel which she, unknow- 
ingly, has in her purse. She re- 
cruits the aid of an Indian girl, 
played by Raven De La Croix, and a 
beautiful prison inmate portrayed 

by Ang-0la Aames. The film is a to- 
tal send-up of women-in-prison 
movies. Dirty Harry movies, 
James Bond, Republic serials. 
Conan-type flicks, and everything 
else that's ever been popular. 

HF: Why do some of the indepen- 
dents prefer imitation— rather 
than risk fresher ideas? 

JW: Mainly because it's not the 
creative people that control the 
purse strings, it's the moneymen. 
The financial people are usually 


I always had it in my mind to remake one of 
Roger’s pictures in exactly the same amount of 
time that Roger took, and make it as good as I 
could in that time. 


very unwilling to take creative 
risks. Someone who, let's say, 
makes Psycho //just for an exam- 
ple, knows that a certain number 
of people are going to come see Psy- 
cho II no matter what. So he knows 
that he's going to be guaranteed a 
certain profit percentage. That’s 
why people always imitate rather 
than initiate. They won't make 
nearly as much money as the film 
they copy, but they stand to make a 
good profit, nonetheless. It’s the 
person who puts up the money for 
the tenth or eleventh version or 
variation who' probably won’t 


make too much money. 

HF: Will the decline of the drive-in 
theatre affect the independent 
filmmaker? 

JW: In some ways. I look at cas- 
settes as being the new drive-in. 
You can make as much money off a 
worldwide cassette sale as you can 
off a drive-in theatrical run. Even 
more, because you don’t have to 
worry about prints and advertis- 
ing. You make just one sale to one 
of the video companies and you’ve 
already earned what you would 
have grossed theatrically on the 

Continued on page 5» 


THE RETURN OF SWAMP THING 


E xpect more mayhem in (he marsh 
when The Return of Swamp Thing 
makes its debut in Spring ‘89. 
JimWynorskihelmsacast that includes 
Louis Jourdan (reprising his Swamp 
Thing role). Heather Locklear, Sarah 
Douglas, and Monique Gabrielle. 
Swamp Thing {^^9S) faded out with the 
estimable title character victorious in a 
showdown with Or. Arcane. The sequel 
brings the opponents back for a re- 
match. Slain In the first installment. Dr. 
Arcana (Jourdan) is resurrected, 
cloned, and "more evil than ever." The 
doctor, obsessed with achieving immor- 
tality, Intends to "take a combination of 
genes from his visiting step-daughter 
and Swamp Thing's genes." The step- 
daughter (Locklear), trying to determine 
the fate of her mother, learns that Mom 
was a casualty of a similar experiment. 

Reflecting on the production, which 
was wrapped in 28d^s, WynorskI com- 
mented that "...I think Swamp Thing 
had some very nice nice moments, and 
(director) Wes Cravendid a very nice job 
... I think when people see (the sequel), 
they’ll see a different side of Swamp 
Thing. Number one, the costume is 
completely different. Swamp Thing also 
does a lot of things in this picture that he 
never did in the first one. For instance, 
he is shot with hundreds of rounds of 
bullets and turned into swamp mulch, 
which sinks underneath the water. You 
think he is dead, but he assembles 
again— son of— and slips through some 
drain pipes and comes up through the 
faucets in Dr. Arcane's mansion. Some- 
one is taking a bath and, suddenly, 
green water comes out artd reforms as 
Swamp Thing." Produced for "close to 



Left and right. Omar (Ronrr^aco Lea) 
and Darryl (Daniel Tkyior) taking cues 
from director Jim WynorskI, center, in 
the swamps. 


ten times" the ($400,000) budget of 
Deathslalker il. the movie was embel- 
lished with an expanded scale for Its 
cosmetic and pyrotechnic effects— as 
an example, about 17-18 cars are de- 
molished during aduel between Sviramp 
Thing and "a mutated leech creature." 
Swamp Thing's welcome comeback is 
enhanced by Wynorskl's appreciation 
of the character's comic book origins 
and his penchant for humor and action. 
But one burning question remains: the 
beauty (Adrienne Barbeau) and the 
"beet" of the '82 release developed a 
platonic relationship. Does Swamp 
Thing get a little more physical with the 
Heather Locklear character in the se- 
quel? "She has a love scene with him," 
answered Wynorski, "and th^ get en- 
gaged at the end of the movie." With 
that settled, Wynorski is currently pre- 
paring The Beastmaster - Part II for pro- 
duction. in addition to a fantasy film that 
will lopbill Burt Reynolds. 
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They Live 

Through the eyes of the homeless— and John 
Carpenter— we witness alien invasion, 
subliminal control, the deterioration of 
(capatalistic) America and possibly the world. 

By Kyle Counts ■ 



I t’s lunchtime, and John 
Carpenter is ilnishing 
off a plate of eggs and 
fnes at the Formosa Cafe, 
located across the street 
from the Warner Holly- 
wood Studios, where he is 
completing postproduc- 
tion work on his latest film, 
They Live, a thriller about 
subliminal seduction. The 
waitress brings his bUl— 
along with a complimen- 
tary fortune cookie. 

(The cafe specializes in Chinese 
food, or so the sign outside says.) 
He reads it aloud, the Kentucky 
drawl in his voice readily appar- 
ent; "A zesty partner can help you 
in your effort to get ahead.” 

Ihe fortune might have been re- 
ferring to Shep Gordon, co- 
chairman of Alive Films and Exec- 
utive Producer (with Andre Blay) 
of They Live. After making several 
costly fantasy films. Carpenter re- 
turned to his low-budget roots last 
year with Prince of Darkness, the 
first of his four-picture deal with 
Alive Films (with Universal dis- 


•PREVIEW* 


tributing). His painful experience 
with 20th Century Fox on Big 
Trouble in Little China convinced 
him that it was time to take a 
break from corporate moviemak- 
ing. "It comes down to the way peo- 
ple are treated,” Carpenter said, 
lighting a post-meal cigarette. "I 
won't go into the details other than 
to say there was a lot of rudeness 
involved. I said to myself, Tm too 
old for this.' A situation arose 
where I was offered the chance to 
make my own films, my own way, 
with complete creative control. So 
off I went.” 

They Live, written by first-time 
screenwriter Frank Armitage 
with Carpenter’s input, examines 
our nation’s homeless as it com- 
ments on the influential role the 
mass media plays in our lives. As 
Carpenter put it, "It’s about the 
Reagan revolution being con- 
trolled by aliens from another 
world— free enterprises from be- 
yond space. It comes from a short 
story written in 1963 called "Eight 
O’clock in the Morning,” by F. Ray 
Nelson, about a guy who’s hypno- 
tized on stage by a nightclub hyp- 
notist. The hypnotist command 
him to wake up, and when he does. 


he sees that among the human 
race are these creatures who’ve 
been controlling us all along. Eve- 
rybody’s sleepwalking through 
life— they're hypnotized. Tb the 
people who are asleep, these crea- 
tures look human. But there’s an 
underworld beneath it all.” 

Carpenter added a twist to the 
story line; special glasses that, 
when worn, expose subliminal 
messages in printed matter and 


"It’s about the 
Reagan revolution 
being controlled by 
aliens firom another 
world— free 
enterprises from 
beyond space.” 


filter out the aliens’ signal so the 
wearer can see the real world- 
including any nonhuman lifeform. 
"The real world is black-and-white 
and the hypnotized world is in 
color,” Carpenter explained. "Bas- 
ically, the ^iens have colorized us, 
like 'Ted Turner colorizes movie 
classics.” 

Further, printed matter— in the 
form of menus, newspapers, bill- 
boards and the like— disappears 
when a character puts on the 
glasses, which look like ordinary 
sunglasses and are, in fact, scien- 
tifically formulated using the prin- 
ciple of polarized lenses. "What 
you see instead are subliminal 
messages,” Carpenter continued. 
"Slogans like: 'Obey,' 'Consume,' 
'Watch television,’ 'Do not ques- 
tion authority.’ Ours has become a 
controlled society; people are being 
hypnotized by signals through 
their television sets, even when 
the set is turned off. Earth is the 
aliens’ Third World; they’re mak- 
ing tons of money off our natural 
resources, and they’ll probably 
move on when they're finished 
trashing our environment. Slowly 
but surely Earth is becoming a 
slave planet." 

In ^e film, John Nada (former 
pro wrestler Roddy Piper, making 
his debut as a dramatic lead), desti- 
tute and forced to live on the 
streets, arrives in Los Angeles in 
search of employment. He finds a 
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temporary job at a downtown con- 
struction site and befriends a dis- 
placed factory worker from Detroit 
named Frank (played by Keith 
David of The Thing). Frank intro- 
duces himtoJusticeville, ashanty- 
town community where the city’s 
homeless have set up residence. At 
once John becomes curious about 
the old church situated directly 
across the street; to the casual ob- 
server it would appear to be the 
headquarters of the organization 
that runs the encampment, but the 
curious comings and goings and 
ever-present police surveillance in- 


I It’s no piece of cake to start a 




dicate that something more than 
paperwork is going on inside. Both 
men soon find themselves part of a 
growing underground movement 
dedicated to stopping an alien in- 
vasion that has already infested 
the upper class. Meg Foster (seen 
in laM year’s Masters of the Uni- 
verse) co-stars as Holly, a woman 
who works at the radio station that 
is the point of origin of the aliens’ 
signal. Peter JasoaiPrinceofDark- 
ness) is Gilbert, Justiceville’s 
"main cop and handyman’’ and a 
prime force behind the anti-ghoul 
underground. The film also fea- 
tures Buck Flower (Starman) and 
Raymond St. Jacques as a blind 
street preacher who sides with the 
revolutionaries. conSnutdonpegsK 


Special glaasea when worn, expose 
subliminal meesagee and nonhuman 
creatures. 
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HALLOWEEN IV 

THE RETURN OF MICHAEL MYERS 
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By Barton Randall - 

I t’s been seven years since 
Michael Myers has 
stalked and slashed his way 
across the screen, and in 
that time numerous imita- 
tions have come and gone. 
“Halloween is still the fa- 
ther of them all, said Mous- 
tapha Akkad, Executive 
Producer of the entire se- 
ries. “The original, di- 
rected by John Carpenter 
and released in 1978, be- 
came a smash, taking in 
some $60,000,000 world- 
wide, and led to a 1981 sequel. Two 
years after that, Halloween III: 
Seaeon Of The Witch came out and 
was similar in title only. The Mi- 
chael Myers storyline was aban- 
doned in what Akkad says was "a 
mistake”. "We thought people 
might want to see something dif- 


For the past decade, 
Michael has laid 
comatose in a Federal 
institution for the 
criminally insane. 


ferenl than the first two. We were 
wrong. It was a enxy decision." 

Now it's safe to say <or unsafe if 
you're one of the characters) that 
Michael Myers has returned home 
to Haddenfield, Illinois. Halloween 
IV: The Return OfMichaelMyeraiia 
due to) hit the screens in late Octo- 
ber, rekindling a wave of terror and 
suspense that's often been imi- 
tate, but never equaled. 

Whereas Halloween II picked up 
on the exact same night that the 
first one ended, JV jumps forward 
ten years. Gone is the Jamie Lee 
Curtis character of Laurie, the tor- 
mented babysitter of the first two 
films. It's explained that she's been 
killed in a car wreck, leaving only 
her nine-year-old daughter Jamie 
Lloyd as the sole blood relative 
alive from the Myers elan. Of 
course that's good enough for old 
Mikey, who had survived the huge 
explosion at the end of H For the 
past decade, Michael has laid com- 
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atose in a Federal institution for 
t^ chmin^iy insane. Lying in a 
bed, swathed in bandages and with 
numerous 1. V. tubes dangling from 
his arms, you know it’s only a mat- 
ter of time before he goes on a mur- 
derous rampage again. 

Bureaucratic procedures has 
made it necessary for Myers to be 
transferred to a State facility. The 
sleeping evil is about to awake. De- 
spite pleas to notify Dr. Loomis, (a 
role reprised by a now-scarred and 
limping Donald Pleasence), Mi- 
chael Myers is sent off under secu- 
rity to the State Hospital. The 
transfer occurs, appropriately 
enough, on the night before 
Halloween— a fact not lost on the 
irate Loomis, who finally finds out 
about the transfer. 

Knowing the pure evil that he's 
dealing with, Lwmis demands to 
find out the whereabouts of the van 
transporting Myers. Strangely 
enough, the van is two hours over- 
due. In hot pursuit, Loomis comes 
upon the scene of a crash and dis- 
covers the wrecked transjrort van. 
All of the attendants inside have 
been butchered. Amidst the brutal 
scene, someone is missing— 
Michael Myers. 

Realizing Michael's penchant for 
the citizens of his hometown. 
Loomis knows where his chase 
must lead. Along the way he finds 
more bloody results of Myers' ma- 
rauding: the slaughter of everyone 
at a roadside diner and filling sta- 
tion. This time, however, Loomis 
also finds his quarry. He sees 
Myers and offers to exchange his 
life for potential future victims, 
but there’s just no bargaining with 


a cold-blooded killing machine. 
Myers flees, but not before torch- 
ing the gas station. The chase con- 
tinues. 

Meanwhile, in Haddenfield 
we're introduced to the last link to 
Michael Myers, young Jamie 
Lloyd [Danielle Harris]. Along 
with her foster sister Rachael [El- 
lie Cornell], she plans to go out 
trick-or-treating that night, un- 
aware of the terror that awaits. 

Loomis finally reaches Hadden- 
field and wastes no time in alert- 
ing the local police about the es- 
cape of the town’s most notorious 
citizen. Rilice Chief Meeker [Beau 
Starr] remembers what kind of 
party Michael threw at his last 


Halloween appearance ten years 
earlier, and immediately an- 
nounces a curfew over the TV and 
radio. Tbgether with Loomis, they 
go to Jamie’s house, only to find 
out she's already left. TTie town, 
meanwhile, is thrown, into confu- 
sion over the curfew, and then into 
total darkness, as Michael knocks 
out the power by shish-kabobing a 
worker on a high tension electrode 
in the local power plant. 

Loomis and Meeker are finally 
able to find Jamie and Rachael, 
taking them to Meeker's house, 
where they think they’ll be safe. Of 
coiirse, Michael Myers has other 
plans, joining them in the house as 
an uninvited guest. The evening’s 
just begun... 

"We had so many scripts for an- 
other HaUoween sent to us’’, said 
Akkad. "There were so many sto- 
ries pitched to us. Nothing worked. 
The director, Dwight Little, rec- 
ommended Alan B. McElroy to do 
the rewrite, and he came out with a 


fantasticscript. We sent it to Debra 
Hill, one of the original producers, 
and she said, 'That's the greatest 
script I’ve read out of the hundreds 
I’ve seen." The film was shot for 
$5'/: million dollars, quite a bit 
more than the original's paltry 
$300,000 budget. 

"We spent four or five years hag- 
gling,” said Akkad. "John Carpen- 
ter, Debra Hill, Irwin Yablans and 
myself couldn’t agree on what to 
do. On top of that, they had all gone 
on to other successes, making 
things jixst that much more compli- 
cated. They had the interest in do- 
ing another Halloween, but not the 
time. Ultimately, I bought them 
all out. It was my decision to bring 


back Michael Myers, and go back 
to the style of the first one, using 
pure suspense instead of the gore 
(and blo(^) that both sequels had. 
i refused to use gore in this one, 
Akkad steadfastly admits, "I re- 
ally put my foot down. The audi- 
ences may expect it, but with this 
film they’ll not have time to think 
about it because they’ll be emo- 


Jamie Uoyd (Danielle Harris) 
prepares for a night of Innocent trick- 
or-treating, unaware of the return of 
Michael Myers. 





tionally involved with this little 
girl." 

With some $200,000,000 million 
having been paid worldwide to see 
the three Halloween films, it’s 
clear that this is the most success- 
ful horror series ever. Had Akkad 
any idea it would ever be this big? 
"Absolutely not. It was a stroke of 
luck and the credit goes to John 
Carpenter and Debra Hill; they are 
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the ones who created it. It was be- 
yond my wildest imagination that 
things would succeed this way.” 

It seems inevitable that like all 
great screen murderers, you can't 
keep a good killer down. Jason’s 
just had his seventh installment, 
and Freddy has nailed down num- 
ber four. With Michael Myers turn- 
ing in his third appearance, can 
Halloween V be far behind? How 


far can your average mass mur- 
derer go? "I’ll go as far as the audi- 
ence lets me. Believe me, they’ll let 
me know when they’ve had 
enough." Said Akkad with a smile. 
"I'm trying to re-establish Hallow- 
een because my eye is on doing a 
five, six and seven. Besides, in the 
newest film, Michael is a^r his 
niece for a reason. Why?That’sfor 
the next episode.’’D 


- Talking horror with Donald Pleasence - 


I t's ironic that a classically 
trained actor such as Donald 

Pleasence who's worked with the 

likes of Olivier, De Niro, and Ri- 
chard Burton— to name a few— 
would come to be known to a new 
generation, as a horror-fflm star. 
The British-bom actor, whose ca- 
reer covers nearly 40 years,has be- 
come probably the preeminent star 
of the genre, starring in the last 
decade alone in some dozen flims 
in the sci-R/horror vein, including 
Creepers, Specters, Escape From .Ve«r 
ibrk. Prince Of Darkness, and moat 
notably as Dr. Loomis in Halloween 
and Halloween //. Reprising his role 
in Halloween IV, Pleasance finds 
himself again the search for Mi- 
chael Myers, the escaped incama- 

Of course, Pleasence's body of 
work covers much more than the 
horror genre, having starred in 
some of the biggest and best films 
of the past 30 years, including The 
Great Escape, The Greatest Story 
Ever Told, and as James Bond’s 
nemisis Blofeld in Ibu Only Lice 
Twice. 

A quiet, soft-spoken man, 
Pleasence seems genuinely 
amused that with all his movie 
work, it's the scary Rims that he's 
most easily identiRed with. As he 
notes, however, a working actor is a 
working actor, and whatever form 
success comes in, so be it. 

HORROR FAN: Do you yourself have 
any special afRnity for horror films? 
Donald Pleasence: No. It's the money, 

I think. I’m an actor and it just hap- 
pens that most of what I'm doing today 
is horror films. So what am I supposed 
to do— not work? 

HF: Many of your parts cut you in the 

villain role. Is it a part you relish? 

DP: (laughs) Well, I'm hardly physi- 
cally right for the hero parts, now am I? 
HF: What was the genesis for you do- 
ing Halloween IV? Had you planned on 
doing any after the original? 



OP: At the end of the first Halloween 
when I shot 6 bullets into Michael 
Myers, John Carpenter said let's get a 
shot of you looking out of the window 
and seeing no one lying there. I said, 
"Why's that?" and he said, "would you 
believe Halloween II?". Well, no one 
had thought of that at that time, and it 
certainly never occurred to roe that 
there would be a sequel. In Halloween 
II I was blown up at the end and I 
didn't think I'd ever be coming back, 
but the producers found a way. So now 
I've done Halloween IV with a limp 
and a scar down the side of my face. 
HF; Why was the Midwest decided on 
as the place to set the story? 

DP; Because it makes a rather average 
town ripe for a frightening story. 
Rather than setting it somewhere 
you'd expect horrible things to hap- 
pen, such as New Orleans with its asso- 
ciation with boogeymen and demons, a 
smaller, quiet town is much more effec- 
tive. You just don't anticipate any- 
thing bad happening there. 

HF: What do you attribute the success 
of the Halloween series to? 

DP: The first film was very well made, 
so the series got off to a strong start. 
The second one was also well made, 
although I didn't like it as well as the 
first one. The third one had nothing to 
do with the series at all and perhaps 
shouldn't have been made at all. It in- 
terrupted the narrative. 

HF: How do you feel about gore in 
films? 


DP: 1 don't like it. I believe you can 
frighten people without showing their 
heads caved-in. 

HF: How have the directors you've 
worked with felt about gore? 

DP: Carpenter feels the same as I do, 
whereas Dario Argento, for example, 
likes it quite a lot. He likes bugs and 
things like that, he's a curious sort of 
guy. He makes good, technically profi- 
cient films, but I prefer Carpenter's 
approach. 

HF: What’s the difference you've found 
between the European and American 
approach to horror? 

DP: That's really very difficult to an- 
swer. Carpenter is my favorite director, 
because we get on very well and we 
both have an over developed sense of 
humor. European directors, especially 
Italian ones, lend to direct. They know 
precisely what they want to do and 
have everything atoryboarded and 
mapped out. I guess I'm the sort of ac- 
tor who doesn’t like that as much as 
having some kind of conference with 
the director and lalk about what we're 
going to do. Continental directors, as 
opposed to British and American, also 
tend to be somewhat high-handed in 
their approach. 

HF: Are people scared at all when they 
meet you? 

DP: If they’re scared or intimidated, I 
hope it’s because I've been around for 
such a long time. Really, I'm a very 
unfrightening person. 

HF: Is Michael Myers to be taken as a 
real character, or as some sort of inde- 
structible creation? 

DP: I think he’s the way you want to 
take him. I don't think we set out to 
present any particular sort of person. 
In the original, he starts out as a child 
who murders his sister, and then be- 
comes this sort of boogieman charac- 
ter. Maybe all these other things are in 
our mind. I wouldn’t think that John 
Carpenter ever thought of going very 
deeply on a psychic level with this 
character. He's the way he is, and I 
think people have a tendency to reed 
into more than there is.O 
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The veteran of 75 horror movies, Europe*s cult 
filmstar agrees to a rare interview with Horrorfan 

Interview and translation by Manuel Sanchez Fracas 
Introduction and EpUogue by Bill George 


J acinto Molina— alias Paul 
Naschy— is the premier 
star of Spain’s Fantasy 
Cinema. America was intro* 
duced to the ex*circus 
performer/champion weightlif- 
ter via Sam Sherman's domes- 
tic release of Frankenstein's 
Bloody Terror (1971); as star and 
writer, Naschy endeared him- 
self to drive-in audiences as 
Waldemar Daninsky, a sympa- 
thetic victim of lyncanthropy. 
He subsequently reprised the 
role in a series of movies (in- 
cluding Night of The Howling 
Beast, and The Werewolf va. The 
Vampire Woman,} which led to 
his almost exclusive identiflca- 
tion with Daninsky among 



American fans. Regional book- 
ings of hie independently re- 
leased films, allowed some 
Americans to see him as a vam- 
pire (Dracula’s Great Love), mad 
doctor’s apprentice {Hunchback 
of The Morgue), and red herring 
(The House of Psychotic W>men). 
In Europe, Naschy is well 
known for portrayals of a vari- 
ety of the genre’s most notori- 
ous rogues. In fact, Naschy has 
made 75 movies, 70 of them 
based on his own scripts. The 
actor-screenwriter has also 
served as occasional director 
and/or producer of his own ve- 
hicles. America has yet to see 
most of his movies, though cer- 
tain nims— never released in 


theaters here— have been op- 
tioned for video distribution: 
Crimson, Exorcism, Devil's Pos- 
sessed, Human Beasts. While 
there are commercial quotas of 
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dox vision of these films, I have 


T&A and ^aphic violence in 
his work, Nascby's movies emu> 
late the nostalgic innocense of 
the early Universal classics; 
good and evil are portrayed 
without ambiguity, and the 
angst of the werewolfs alter ego 
is an homage to Lon Chaney’s 
character, Larry Talbot. As a 
result, many of his films are 
more Hite a Grimms’ foiry tale 
than an exercise in the slasher 
syndrome. Paul Naschy’s work 
has gotten only limited expo- 
sure here, but it has earned him 
cult adoration among his Amer- 
ican admirers. 


HF: You are internationally, and 
indelibly, associated with horror 
movies. What influenced you to de- 
velop a career in the genre? 
NASCHY: I have always been very 
fond of horror films. In the begin- 
ning, they were not difficult years; 
however, I think it's more difficult 
now. I thought that after the epoch 
of Lon Chaney, Jr., the stories of 
werewolves were not filmed as fre- 
quently. Then I made up my mind 
to write a werewolf script which, 
finally, turned out to be Franken- 
stein's Bloody Jkrror. This script 
ran into a lot of difficulties. First, 
the script was picked up by a Span- 
ish group, later it was passed 
around and, finally, some Ger- 
mans picked it up. 

HF: You are often identified with 
Waldemar Daninsky, the were- 
wolf. What was your inspiration 
for Waldemar? 

NASCHY: He is a tortured charac- 
ter. I got the idea for Waldemar 
from the Universal films. Al- 
though I wasn’t able to see them 
when they were originally re- 
leased, because I was a little kid, I 
finally got the chance to glimpse 
some of the (reissued) films in 
small theaters. That really got me 
sold on films of the fantastic, espe- 
cially the one I truly love, Franken- 
stein Meets The Wolfman. Later, I 
had the opportunity to see them 
again on video. They are still very 
charming. Referring to Waldemar, 

I wanted to conceive a character 
who was exotic and I decided that 
he could be Polish. Logically, 
Waldemar should have been Span- 
ish but the censors wouldn’t allow 
it. So I conceived a Iblish heritage 
for him. Psland is a very exotic 


country, located in Central Eu- 
rope, far away, and has some con- 
nections with Transylvania and 
the Carpathians. 

HF: Why did you use Waldemar in 
nine of your movies? 

NASCHY: I like continuity. Frank- 
enstein’s Bloody Terror was re- 
leased across the globe. The film 
was quite successful, so why not do 
the same character again? Why in- 
vent another werewolf? The differ- 
ence between my films and the 
Universal films is that the Walde- 
mar movies were not linked to- 
gether; I preferred isolated stories. 
And the Universal movies usually 
used the end of a film as the begin- 
ning of the next one. Waldemar's 
stories have never been connected. 
Waldemar has a lot of my personal- 
ity . . .I’m like him in the sense that 
I haven't many fnends and I have 
always been a very introverted per- 
son. We are very similar in that 
regard. Waldemar is different from 
Larry Talbot, the Lon Chaney 
character who transforms into a 
werewolf. There are similarities 
but there are differences. Larry is 
an involuntary werewolf. But the 
werewolves in The Howling, for in- 
stance, accept their nature. The 
legend is the ciu^ of a persecuted 
man who doesn't want to be what, 
in fact, he is: a monster. Coming 
back to Universal, there is one 
point I would like to make and 
that’s the erotic element of my 
films which you seldom or never 
see in the Universal films. There’s 
just one (Universal) picture. House 
of Frankenstein, with a love story 
between the heroine and the mon- 
ster. Despite creating a very ortho- 


added new (erotic) elements of my 
own in The Cross ofMayenxa and 
others. 

HF: Why do you combine so many 
monsters in some of your movies? 
NASCHY: Because I enjoy it. As I 
said, my inspiration comes from 
Universal. Remember the combi- 
nation of monsters, per picture, 
that were filmed during those 
years. Anyway, I’ve mode them 
funnier and more clever than the 
Americans. I got a nice mixture of 
monsters in Doctor Jekyll and The 
Wolfman and Night of The Howling 
Beast, which has some connections 
with Universal’s Werewolf of 
London— Tibet serves as the set- 
ting, in both movies, for "were- 
wolf’ transitions. 

HF: What did you think of Exor- 
cism? 

NASCHY: Well, it’s a good film. I 
can tell you that my script was 
written before William Peter 
Blatty published The Exorcist The 
problem was that I wasn't able to 
find an investor. When The Exor- 
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PREVIEW 


CYBORG 

Cannon^s futuristic thriller pits Jean-Ctaude Van 
Damme against a hoards of flesh-eating pirates. 


By Jeff Menell 

T he oceans have risen. 
City streets are sub- 
merged under water. 
Civilization has collapsed, 
all resources have been de- 
pleted and a plague is in- 
discriminately wiping out 
man and womankind. As if 
this isn’t bad enough, a vi- 
cious gang known as the 
Flesh Pirates are maim- 
ing, torturing, killing and 
eating anyone who looks 
at them funny. This is our 
world in the hopefully dis- 
tant future. This is the 
world of Cyborg. 

Director Albert Pyun [The 
Sword and The Sorcerer, Radioac- 
tive Dreams] helmed this new sci- 
ence Gction, action adventure from 
Cannon films. Pyun was all set to 
start shooting Masters of the l/nt- 
verse Part 11 Set design and con- 
struction had already begun when, 
at the last minute, negotiations be- 
tween Cannon and Mattel fell 
apart and Cannon decided not to go 
ahead with the film. Pyun re- 
called, "we had a lot of special ef- 
fects already prepared, and Can- 
non definitely wanted to make a 
science fiction movie. We had this 
old script originally titled Heat 
Seekers that Cannon liked. The ti- 
tle was changed and all the money 


allocated for Masters was rechan- 
neled into the newly bom Cyborg. 
In addition, we already had many 
commitments to crews, sound 
stages, sets and locations for Mas- 
ters. Fortunately (in the tradition 
of Hammer and A.I.P.), we were 
able to salvage and integrate ev- 
erything into Cyborg. We had 
about four weeks to come up with 
movie. What we did not have in 
preparation, we had in familiarity 
and the fact that we had been work- 
ing together.” 

Our country, now a barren, 
plague-infested wasteland, is an 
oasis for the Flesh Pirates. Nasti- 
est of the bunch is their leader. 
Fender Tremolo [Vincent Klynl, 
who enjoys ripping off the flesh of 
unwilling victims and then cruci- 
fying them. He feels that anyone 
who is trying to be good, or anyone 
who is idealistic, is a martyr to a 
lost cause. If they act like a martyr 
they will die like one. Crucifixions 
are his trademark. 

With so much evil around, there 
have to be some heroic individuals 
to end off the Flesh Pirates, other- 
wise there would be no world— and 
no movie. These heroes, are called 
Slingers and they have their hands 
full trying to keep the flesh or peo- 
ple. '^p Slinger Gibson Ricken- 
backer[Jean-Claude Van Damme], 
a master of sword, crossbow and 
hand-to-hand combat, roams the 
ruins in search of anyone or any- 
thing worth savii^. 

The action starts when Gibson 
(call him Mr, Gibbs) rescues a 
woman. Pearl Prophet [Dayle Had- 
don], from the clutches of the Flesh 
Pirates. Pearl is no ordinary 
woman. She is a cyborg (robotized 
woman) whose mission is to re- 
trieve data from a dead computer 
in New York City. She is then to 
return to Atlanta where, deep un- 
derground, the only remaining 
group of technicians— scientists, 
doctors, computer experts— have 
managed to survive. ITje informa- 
tion from the computer will enable 



There are 40 fight (cenee In this battle 
epic. 



think that all the 
fights have their own 
distinct personality. 
We tried to make them 
like characters.” 


them to cure for the plague that is 
killing everyone the Flesh Pirates 
have missed. She begs Gibbs to 
help her but the Pirates knock him 
out and abduct her before he can 
answer. It is now up to him to res- 
cue ftarl from these swine, if the 
world has any chance of surviving. 
But Gibbs has another motive: he 
hates Fender and wants the plea- 
sure of killing him personally. A 
confrontation between Fender and 
Gibson is imminent, and the out- 
come will determine the fate of the 
world. 

The star of Cyborg is Jean- 
Claude Van Damme, a confident, 
muscular karate champ who made 
his latest film, Bloodsport, the suc- 
cess it was. Being a martial arts 
expert. Van Damme helped out 
with the fight sequences— and 
there are plenty of those in the 
film. "The action scenes were a 
joint effort between myself, Jean- 
Claude and Ibm Elliot, the stunt 
coordinator,” said Pyun. "The 
action in this film isn’t typical. It is 
much more intricate and the chore- 
ography is stunning." Just how 
many fight scenes are there? 


"There &re 40<!) fight scenes in this 
movie, but they are not repetitive. 
Each one is photograph^ differ- 
ently. There is a separate mood and 
style for each. I think that all the 
fights have their own distinct per- 
sonality. We tried to make them 
like characters." 

Pyun feels, however, that this is 
much more than an action film. "I 
think people will be surprised that 
they can see a picture with this 
much action and still become so 
emotionally involved and 
drained.” What's so emotional 
about cannibals and robots? '"Ihke 
the Cyborg herself, for example,” 
Pyim explained. "She is a woman 
who has sacrificed herself in order 
to save humanity. The plague, 
which is the main villain of the 
movie, has resulted in people giv- 
ing up hope and faith. Ihey no 
longer live in a civilized fashion be- 
cause they could die tomorrow, so 
why bother. The only chance to 
save the people, and their human- 
ity, is to eliminate the plague, 
l^arl Prophet has given up her hu- 
manness to save the worli 

And what of Gibbs? Is he more 
than just a fighting machine? "He 




is a complex man,” Pyun said. "At 
the beginning of the movie he is 
after Fender, although we don’t 
know why. Later we learn that 
Gibbs was a Slinger, but after fall- 
ing in love decided to hang up his 
weapons and retire. Then the 
Flesh Pirates killed the woman he 
loved. After that, Gibbs shut him- 
self off emotionally from the rest d 
the world, feeling that there was no 
longer any reason to care about 
anything. The drive to find and kill 
Fender was the only thing that 


kept him moving. I%arl is ph)w- 
cally mechanical and robotic, 
Gibbs is in a sense robotic because 
of what has been done to him emo- 
tionally. And through their jour- 
nos we see how they both regain 
their humanity.” 

With 40 fight scenes, is the final 
battle between Gibbs and Fender 
anticlimactic? No way! With light- 
ning, wind, rain, fire and more ex- 
plosions than the fourth July, it 
will be a showdown worth waiting 
for.D 



If the plague doeant get you 
•onte mean- looking dude wUlI 
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FRIGHT NIGHT— PART 2 


Suspense, humor, style and lots of vampires— 
horror 80 s style 



By Bruce Schoengood 


E quipped with garlic, stakes, hammer and crosses, Pe- 
ter Vincent , the fearless vampire killer /horror movie 
host [Roddy McDowall], and boy -next-door Charlie 
Brewster [William Ragsdale] reprise their celebrated 
roles and once again battle ^e forces of evil in Fright 
Night-Part 2. the sequel to the campy 1985 box offlce hit. 



VamplrMS Regine plans an 
appropriate revenge for Mer and 
Chariie. 









c 

.lust one of the many ghouU lo sen e 


The film, co-written and directed 
by Ibmmy Lee Wallace [Halloween 
in], is based on characters origi- 
nally created by writer/director 
Tbm Holland in Fright Night "I 
sought Ibm (Holland) out, gave 
him a copy of the script, and dis- 
cussed it over lunch. He approved 
and gave it his blessing,” ex- 
plained Wallace. "Our flrst script, 
written by Tim Metcalf and Mi- 


guel Ibjada-Flores was almost go- 
ing for satire— it was zany and out- 
rageous. I wanted to make damn 
sure that what we were making 
first and foremost was a horror 
movie. Miguel and I rewrote the 
script, giving it more internal logic 
and more horror-movie integrity.” 

The movie picks up three years 
later. After intense therapy Char- 
lie Brewster has finally b^n con- 


vinced that his disposal of the 
neighborhood vampire Jerry Dan- 
dridge (Chris Sarandon) and re- 
lated weird happenings were all 
just figments of his very vivid 
imagination. Now a college stu- 
dent, Charlie is older, and though 
more handsome and mature, he 
still hasn’t much success with the 
babes. His new girlfriend Alex 
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(Traci Lin) is a very serious student 
who can’t be bothered with sex. 
She didn't come to college to romp 
in the hay, but to be a clinical psy- 
chologist. And while Charlie is 
busy struggling with his grades 
and hormones, he still finds time to 
keep in touch with his old friend 
I^ter Vincent, who still hosts 
Fright Night movie theater on a lo-. 
cal TV station. 

An evil foursome, intent on seek- 
ing revenge for Dandridge’s death, 
invades Charlie’s home town. 
Their leader, the seductive vam- 
piressReginelJulieCarmenl.isthe 
sister of tfie dearly departed vam- 
pire. Acting like a celebrity, Regine 
arrives with her entourage, a 
deadly hoard of ravenous friends: 
Bozworth [Brian Thompson], the 
super-strong ghoul who serves as 
her companion and guardian, 
Louie [Jonathan Gries], a vampire 
who manifests himself as a wolf- 
like creature and develops a ro- 
mantic attraction to Alex, and 
Belle [Russel Clarkli an androgy- 
nous cohort who has a penchant for 
flesh and roller skating. "By wear- 
ing the guise of a performing art- 
ist, Regine can bask in applause 
instead of fear when showing her 
fangs and glowing eyes to a crowd 

A further tranaformation/deterioration 
of Regine during her death ecene. 


Charlie and Alex prepare to battle evil. 


of people,” said Wallace. "Chris 
Sarandon’s Jerry Dandridge was 
marvelous, absolutely stunning; a 
very hard act to follow. In compari- 
son, our foursome of vampires in 
their own way hold their own,” 
Wallace said proudly. Where 
Fright Vighf delivered some outra- 
geous creatures and effects, Jhrf 2 
will go one step further. "We’ve all 
seen the original Dracula movies 
and you have to go a bit further to 
excite than just having fan^. We 
felt that to be true to the original 
and to satisfy that audience, we 
had to stretch our imaginations." 

The nightmare begins omi- 
nously when, on the advice of his 
shrink, Charlie goes to visit Peter 
in his apartment. He becomes over- 
whelmed with a feeling of dejavu 
when by chance he looks out the 
window to see several large, cofTm- 
sized crates being carried in next 
door. This captures his fancy at 
first, but then he closes the cur- 
tain, saying. "Thanks, but no 
thanks.” Moments later, he’s out- 
side and alone when Regine and 
her crew pass by. For one captivat- 
ing and chilling moment their eyes 
meet. Charlie does not need a crys- 
tal ball to tell him that things are 


about to take a drastic turn— for 
the worse. 

Charlie, completely distraught, 
bangs on liter’s door. It opens and 
they stand face-to-face. "Peter, its 
happening again.” With a fright- 
ened expression, Peter grabs him 
by the shoulders, pulls him inside 
and slams the door. "In Fright 
Night-fhrt 2, we come upon ftter 
Vincent as a slightly addled and 
somewhat self-deluded fellow who 
has taken his past successes very 
much to heart. When presented 
with the possibility the vampires 
might be back, we immediately see 
his streak of cowardice sweeping to 
the surface— even though he 
wouldn’t like it to. Roddy’s even 
better and his role is more ex- 
panded,” continued Wallace. Mc- 
Dowal! is well aware that, for 
many actors, money is often the 
primary motivation behind partic- 
ipating in a sequel. But for him, 
reprising the role as Peter Vincent 
was an opportunity to get reac- 
quainted with an old friend. "It’s 
like watching someone you love 
mature,” said McDowall (see side- 
bar interview). 

Regine cleverly devises an appro- 
priate measure of revenge for both 
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A Conversation With Roddy McDowall 


| l'$ hard to believe that Roddy McDo- 
wall (born Roderick McOowall) will 
turn 60 on September 18, and that this 
year the London-born actor celebrated 
his 52nd year In motion pictures. To 
date, McDowall has appeared in 112 
films— 26 of them while working as a 
child actor in England. Horror fans know 
him most recently from Fright Night and 
Dead of Winter, but he has also ap- 
peared In Bedknobs and Broomsticks, 
The Poseidon Adventure, Laserblasi, 
one of the most renowned episodes of 
The Twilight Zone (People Are Alike AH 
Over, directed by Mitchell Lelsen) and 
four of the five Planet Of The Apes films 
as well as In the short-lived television 
series. 

McDowall considers Peter Vincent, 
the ex-movie-aclor-turned-TV- 
horror-movie-host, introduced in Fright 
Night, one of his favorite screen roles. 
He says he based the character on sev- 
eral hack stage performers he observed 
as a boy. 

"The thing that appeals to me about 
Peter Is that he's a hopeless actor— all 
his acting choicas are wrong. Bad ac- 
tors are fascinating because it's such 
hard work to act badly; it takes tremen- 
dous concentration. Peter’s 'fearless 
vampire killer' roles are about the only 
thing he's done; I don't think he's had a 
good job In 30 years. His TV show has 
given him the only high-profile exposure 
of his career." 

That's McDowall's assessment of Pe- 
ter Vincent, the professional. As for Pe- 
ter Vincent, the man, McDowall charac- 
terized him as "very dear: he's a very 
sweet, sheltered, naive, frightened 
man. Through his experiences with 
Charley (William Ragsdale), namely 
killing off the vampire (played by Chris 
Sarandon) In the first film, he feels he’s 
done something of value. Of course, 
that thing of value Isn't known to anyone 
because nobody would ever believe 
what happened. So he goes back to his 
TV show and thas to forget about it all. 
careful not to stir up any hot coals." 

When asked about Hollywood's 
seeming mania for sequels, including 
Fright Night-Part 2, McDowall bristled. 
The media has created a PR dream, 
that Hollywood is suddenly sequel- 
happy," he snapped. "That Is not true. 
There have always been sequels, 
though they may have had different 
names, i can think of dozens of 
serials— whether It be Mrs. and Mrs. 
North, Andy Hardy or Bkmdie — as well 
as films like Our Hearts Were Vbung and 
G»//Our Hearts Wsre Growing Upend of 
course, the Planet of the Apes films, 
which disproves that ignorantassertlon. 
If the premise is there and the charac- 
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experiencing things that 


are beyond our 
understandii^ 



Roddy and Director Ibmy Lee Wallace 


ters are Interesting, then why not do it? I 
think Fright Night— Part 2 Is a very valid 
piece; In a sense It could stand on its 
own. I just saw the final cut this week, by 
the way, and It's very good." 

McDoswall Is well aware that, for many 
actors, money Is often the primary mo- 
tive for participating in a sequel. But for 
him, reprising his role as Peter Vincent 
was an opportunity to get reacquainted 
with an old friend— "it's liking watching 
someone you love mature," he said of 
hlscharaclerlnParr2. "It'saveryspare 
role. Peter's relationship with Charley Is 
more developed; they know each other 
so well that when either is In Jeopardy, 
their bond instantly brings them to- 
gether. But on a basic level, Peter Is still 
very much a Cowardly Lion type." 

The most difficult aspect of doing 
both Fright Night films for McDowall was 
being exposed to the toxic smoke used 
for atmosphere and visual texture, 
which stung his eyes and made him 
over-tired. Why do directors use It In 


such quantlty?"Because they want to 
kill the actors," he bellowed In mock 
fury. "I think it’s made from the bones of 
old actors, melted down and then fed 
back at you so that you’re haunted until 
the day you die." 

The only other taxing aspect for Mc- 
Dowall was reacting to the special ef- 
fects that he, of course, could not see, 
since they are added in poslproduction. 
“I remember during several of the 
scenes In Fright Night. I said to Tommy 
(Holland), 'I hmren’t any facial expres- 
sions lefti On both sets I would say, ‘tell 
me what I’m seeing,’ because then i 
could formulalea visceral reaction to ii. i 
mean. It would look ridiculous if you 
were bulging your eyes in terror and it 
turned out to be someone sticking out 
Iheir tongue at you. The great thing 
about Holland and Wallace Is that whal 
they told me I was supposed to be see- 
ing they actually pul up there on the 
screen." 

McOowall is open to recreating his 
role in more Fright Nightliims, if the de- 
mand existed. "These films are fun and 
extremely imaginative,’’ he said. 
’’They’re also expertly executed. I think 
the Fright Night movies will be just as 
enjoyable 20 years from now as they are 
today." 

So what kinds of goodies will we see 
in Fright Night — Part 2? Of the mind that 
“too much is written and too much Is 
shown In trailers about movies" before 
their release. McDowall was reluctant to 
reveal about the production that might 
spoil its many surprises, addressing the 
subject only through the acknosvledge- 
ment that "there were some marvel- 
ously Imaginative things In the film.” 

"I think that people should keep their 
mouths shut about the experience the 
audience Is going to have," McOowall 
said pointedly. "After seeing ’Psycho,’ i 
was too scared to sleep. I couldn’t figure 
out how Hitchcock had done that scene 
with Marty Balsam falling backwards 
down the stairs. So, to me it was totally 
real. For me. movies are about fantasy, 
about taking us out of ourselves, about 
experiencing things that are beyond our 
understanding. I don't subscribe to giv- 
ing everything away upfront; that makes 
the film ordinary. You can divulge how 
many pieces of appliance were used in 
a particular makeup, or how many blad- 
ders, but you can’t explain the intangi- 
ble, what fuses It all together: the 
magic." 

What, then, can the audience expect 
when they go to see "Friday Night- 
Part 2‘? Replied McDowall, succinctly, 
"Agood time.” 

More specifically? 

"A damn good time," he grinned. □ 
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OOD TOID ME TO! 

Arguabiy, Larry Cohen*s best f tint to date 

By Bruce J. Schoengood 




"God told me to.” 

The film opens with a sniper, 
perched on a water tower, who is 
intent on rapidly decreasing the 
population of Manhattan (he 
knocks off fifteen people) with a 
mail order rifle. Confronted and 
questioned by Nicholas, who has 
climbed up against orders, the 
sniper makes the above-mentioned 
response, then leaps to his death. 
Noting his deadly pin-point accu- 
racy with an obsolete rifle, a cop 
later asks, "I wonder what guided 
his hand?" (Cohen is never one to 
drop a subtle hint). 

After another series of similar, 
senseless killings, the police re- 
ceive an anonymous tip; "He 
willed it to be,” says the caller. 
"Five more will die at the St. Pa- 
trick's parade (today)— it will be 
one of your own.” The police brass 
consider it a crank; nevertheless, 
Nicholas races to the parade, too 
late to stop a patrolman [Andy 
Kaufman] ffom going berserk and 
shooting five cops before being 
blown away. "I saw Andy at a com- 
edy club and thought he was very 
talented. I wanted to be the first 
one to put him in a movie,” ex- 
plained Cohen. 

The killings continue. In the 
film’s most chilling performance, 
Robert Drives portrays a man who 
recounts how he calmly and calcu- 


latingly slaughtered his wife and 
daughter. After questioning 
dozens of people, Nicholas finally 
turns up his first lead. All the 
killers came in contact with 
Bernard Phillips [Richard Lynch], 
a thin, young man with long blond 
hair down to his shoulders, who 
walks barefooted. Oddly, the wit- 
nesses never remember seeing his 
face, lb further complicate mat- 
ters, we learn that Phillips’ de- 
ceased mother (she fell down a 
flight of stairs after attacking Ni- 
cholas) was a virgin when Bernard 
was horn. At its birth, doctors 
couldn’t tell if her child was a boy 
or girl— the gender wasn’t yet de- 
termined. In the first of two flash- 
back scenes (eerily done in black- 
and-white), a man, who will only 
talk during television commer- 
cials, recalls to Nicholas, how 
twenty-four years ago he picked 
up a fVenzied, naked woman (Mrs. 
Phillips) who claimed she had been 
abdut^d by something in the sky, 
large as a house with blinding 
light. This puzzle is slowly coming 
together and Nicholas suspects 
he’s part of it. 

lb further understand why he is 
so emotionally drawn to these 
events, Nicholas seeks an answer 
by investigating his own past. He 
searches and finally locates his 
natural mother (he was a foster 
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Another murderer repllee, "God told 
me to" as Ibny Lo watches him bite 
the dust. 

A New York city cop, Peter Ni- 
cholas [Thny Lo Bianco] becomes 
obsessed with investigating a se- 
ries of seemingly unrelated mass 
murders. None of the killers has a 
previous history of violence or any 
connection to the others. When 
asked why they kill, they all reply. 


Go</ Told Me To (a.k.a. Damon) 
New World 1977 
Producer, Director, Screenwriter: 
Larry Cohen. Starring: Tony Lo 
Bianco, Sandy Dennis, Deborah 
Baffin, Sylvia Sydney, Richard 
Lynch, Sam Levene, Harry 
^llauer. 

W ho are crazier— people 
who await the coming of 
aliens (outer space, not il- 
legal) or people awaiting the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ? Is there a 
difference? With startling imag- 
ery and a shocking philosophy, pro- 
lific film maker Larry (No Job Tbo 
Small) Cohen precedes to tackle 
these questions and more, in God 
Tbld Me 7b— a crudely made, but 
provocative little thriller with fan- 
tastic overtones. It’s a bizarre con- 
coction, mixing police-drama, 
mass-murder, morM outrage and 
public hysteria. Throw in flying- 
saucers, alien insemination, the 
Second Coming of Christ, and 
what you have is fascinating, dis- 
turbing and, arguably, Larry Co- 
hen's best film to date. 
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VIDEO SLEEPERS 


THE HUNDRED DATS OF THE 
DRAGON 

Scripted and executed with surprising mastery, this Outer Limits 
epsiode proves itself a video classic. 


The Hundred Days of The Dragon 
MGM/UA Home Video {TV 
debut: 1963) 

Director: Byron Haskin. Starring: 
Sidney Blackmer, Phillip Pine, 
Richard Loo, Nancy Rennick 

F aces are said to sell elections, 
a statement grimly empha- 
sized in "The Hundred Days 
Of The Dragon,” recently released 
on tape by MGM/UA Home Video. 
It distinguishes itself from most 
vintage TV fare with a cunning, 
well-executed premise and master- 
fully effective atmospheric setting. 

The opening of the show reveals 
an incr^ible conspiracy— an en- 
emy nation's plan to replace a 
shoo-in presidental candidate with 
an imposter— and with even more 
incredible means— a "molecular 
plasticity” injection which allows 
human features to be molded at 
will. 

The sinister plotters (who are 
clearly hinted at as being Commu- 
nist Chinese) are led by the sleekly 
devious dictator Li Chin-Sung (Ri- 
chard Loo). They have trained one 
of their own to imitate the candi- 
date William Selby (Sidney Black- 
mer ) down to his physical and vocal 
mannerisms. The imposter is 
throughly schooled in Selby’s per- 
sonal history. His facial features 
and fingerprints are changed to 
match Selby's using the plasticity 
solution and metal molds. 

After the imposter shoots the 
nearly unprotected Selby, he re- 
molds the victim’s face and finger- 
prints, erasing the real Selby from 
existence. (Ironically, the episode 
was originally aired only a few 
weeks before the assassination of 
JFK, before the need for swarms of 
Secret Service men became obvi- 
ous.) Several days later, the false 
Selby is elected President, and 
shortly thereafter initiates over- 
tures of friendship between the 
U.S. and the formerly inimical dic- 


By W.R Gerard 

tator, Li Chin-Sung. 

It's not long before suspicions are 
raised, however, especially by 
those closest to Selby. The Vice 
President, Theodore Ffearson (Phil- 



political passions were put aside 
when the new President took of- 
fice, in favor of Selby's unexpected 
alliance with Li Chin-Sung. Carol 
Selby Connor (Nancy Rennick), his 
daughter, and her husband have 
also observed Selby’s strange be- 
havior: he distains his favorite food 
and speaks in riddle-like state- 
ments dripping with double mean- 
ing. In one terrifying, nightmarish 
scene, Pearson finds his own dou- 
ble lurking around his house, set- 
ting off a full-scale investigation 
which eventually uncovers the in- 
sidious plan. 

A combination of elements in 
"The Hundred Days Of The 
Dragon” serves to suggest the un- 
derlying menace of the conspiracy. 
The outward emphasis on the su- 
perficial political hokum, rather 
than providing its intended role of 
reassurance and hope, is a con- 
stant reminder that something is 
amiss. This is stressed even more 
with the repetitive appearance ai 
Selby's face in the media and on 
campaign paraphenalia. If the. 
American public voted for Selby 
for his image alone, that’s about all 
they got. 

The mood of deception is en- 
hanced by director Byron Haskin ’s 
skillful manipulation of lighting, 
which creates a shadowy and omi- 


nous atmosphere. Haskin, whose 
movie credits include War Of The 
Wor/cfsdSSS), FromEarth Tb Moon 
(1958) and The Naked Jungle 
(1964), also enjoyed a career as an 
Oscar-nominee cameraman and 
special-effects expert. His visual 
technique in "The Hundred 
Days,” while not the usual science- 
fiction razzle-dazzle, is extremely 
effective in conveying the appro- 
priate feeling. 

Haskin establishes a visual 
mood rare on film and rarer on 
video, infusing each scene with op- 
tical metaphor in classic film noir 
tradition. The conspiracy is subtly 
underlined by the dominance of 
shadow, creating the feeling of sur- 
real menace which is especially 
haunting to any voter who has su- 
perficially judged a candidate. 

Even though the concept of "mo- 
lecular plasticity” might be re- 
garded as overly fantastic, the 
face-forming sequences are eerily 
realistic. After the injection, hu- 
man skin becomes clay-like, ini- 
tially retaining the impressions of 
the molder’s fingers. The metal 
masks used to mold the face into 
the desired shape look like strange 
torture devices with large handles 
to force the face into a different 
form. The effects were done by Pro- 
ject Unlimited, an in-house group 
which worked on many Outer Lim- 
its episodes, frequently with tight 
budgets and tighter deadlines. 

The theme of an enemy behind a 
trusted face arguably emerged 
from the Red Scare in SOs America; 
it was metaphorically expressed in 
famous horror flicks like Invasion 
of the Body Snatchers, Day of the 
Triffids and Invaders From Mars 
Rather than reiterate what was 
quickly becoming a tired motif, 
"The Hundred Days” enhances 
the subgenre with shadowy ambi- 
ance, enigmatic dialogue and ex- 
pert execution. □ 
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PROFILE' 


KEVIN YAGHER: 

The Creature Builder Walks Among Us 



By Kyle Counts 


H ow do you dream up a monster? Well, you could try 
eating a pizza with everything an hour before hit- 
ting the sack— or you could call Kevin ^gher. At 25, 
Ihgher is one of the fresher faces in the field of special 
make-up effects; and judging from the sophisticated 
puppetry he created for MGM/UA’s Child’s Play, a psy- 
chological thriller about a doll with a nasty mind of its 
own, he is moving quickly up the ranks. 

when he saw Planet of the Apes. 

"That was the film that sparked 
my interest in make-ups,” recalled 


Bom in Centerville, Ohio— "the 
Beverly Hills of Dayton"— Yagher 
remembers being enamored of 
things that go bump in the night as 
early at age four, when be and his 
older brother, JeiT (now an actor, 
with the Vtelevision series among 
his credits), shared their love of 
monster model kits and Famous 
Monsters magazine. What was 
then just a hobby became a passion 


Yagher inim his spacious studio ii 
Glendale, California. "My brother 
and I were both into monsters, but 
for me, the apes were something 
more based in reality. You almost 
believed that in the future there 
could be a species of gorilla that 
was so advanced.” 


Yagher knew it was important to 
relocate to Southern California in 
order to piuaue his goal but, as he 
put it, "I had absolutely no idea 
how to get out to L.A. I had sent a 
letter to my mentor, Dick Smith, 
asking for help in getting me 
started.” 

While flipping burgers at a local 
fast-food restaurant, Yagher re- 
ceived a reply from Smith, who had 


"I had absolutely no 
idea how to get out to 
L.A. I had sent a letter 
to my mentor, Dick 
Smith, asking for help 
in getting me started.” 


just returned from working on 
Amadeus in Yugoslavia. Smith 
agreed that Yagher should move to 
Los Angeles if he was truly serious 
about breaking into the make-up 
effects business. In 1984, armed 
with a list of names and phone 
numbers provided by Smith, 
Yagher pulled up stakes and 
headed west. 

One ctf the first people Yagher 
sought out in L.A. was makeup art- 
ist Greg Cannom (The .Sword and 
the Sorcerer). Just two weeks after 
they met, Cannom offered him a 
job working with him on Dreams- 
cape (1984), followed that year 
The Last Starfighter fYagher’s con- 
tribution, a "bubbling head" ef- 
fect, was cut out). Around that time 
he also helped Cannom on the 
Thriller video. CT got to chase Mi- 
chael Jackson around in a zombie 
suit for a day,” enthused Yagher. 
"Thatwa8abla8t.”)Thatledtothe 
"design and execution of murder 
effects" for Friday the 13th— The 
Final Chapter, then a TV pilot for 
ABC called Earthlings and, next, 
Radioactive Dreams (punk-mutant 
make-ups and facial and body pros- 
thetics). Nineteen eighty-four was 
topped off by Cocoon, working un- 






i) applying Ihf Frrddy make-up had beeome a 


der the supervision of Cannom and 
Rick Baker, creating alien crea- 
tures and varioua body transfor- 
mations, and running the appli- 
ance shop on Cannom's behalf 
After Cocoon, Yagher set his 
sights on a solo career. The iirst 
three months of the new year were 
spent largely in pursuit of new cli- 
ents. During this time he assisted 
Stan Winston on Tbbe Hooper’s re- 
make of Invaders from Mars. (He 
would later assist Winston twice: 
on a segment of Amazing Stories— 
applying Winston’s cabbage man 
make-up to "Weird” A1 Yankovic— 
and on Aliens..) While working on 
Invaders, Yagher heard a sequel to 
Nigktmarewas being propped. 'The 
producers wanted to bring back 
Dave Miller, who had designed 
Freddy’s make-up for the first en- 


Play,” Yagher 
admitted, was '^he 
most grueling 
experience I’ve had in 
my career so far.” 


try, but the plans fell through and 
Yagher won the assignment. He 
left Invaders after four weeks. 

Tot Nightmttre2, Yagher created 
a few special effects (a leg bite and 
skin slashes), but his principal job 
was to redesign Freddy’s burn 
make-up. He dmpped the contact 
lenses used in the original and 
made Freddy’s bone structure 
more evident. He’s handled the 
make-up for each episode oi Night- 
mare since, taking more of a super- 


visory role in the latest install- 
ment, Part 4. "Freddy’s an easy 
make-up to do,” Yagher explained. 
'He’s so darkly lit that you could 
miss an appliance and no one 
would ever notice. If the make-up is 
slightly spoiled during shooting, 
it’s easy to repair, since he’s all 
twisted, matted flesh anyway. In 
Part 3, 1 tried to bring out more of 
[actor Robert] England’s personal- 
ity. I went from a heavier nose and 
brow to a subtler look, with more 
refined facial appliances. Freddy's 
make-up in Ihrt 4 is basically a 
cross between how he looked in 2 
and 3.” 

Following Nightmare 2, Yagher 
helped construct facehuggers for 
Aliens (an uncredited bit of work), 
designed the title creature for a 
Disney Sunday Night Movie called 
Fuzzbucket ("a possum suit for a 
midget”) and completed horror ef- 
fects for a low-budget blood and 




Child’s Play 



Tom Holland returns to creating terror and suspense in 
most ambitious effort yet. 


C hucky. the Good Guy doll, 
promises to be your best friend 
...or he’ll kill you. Six-year-old 
Andy Barclay (Alex Vincent) dis- 
covers that his best pal— a doll his 
mother bought him— is running on 
more than just batteries— it is pos- 
sessed by the spirit of a psycho- 
pathic killer- Don't get alarmed— 
it’s just Child's Play, a suspense 
thriller directed by Tbm Holland, 
who has previously helmed Fright 
Night and penned Psycho II and 
Cloak and Dagger. 

Andy’s mother, Karen (Cath- 
erine Hicks) is a hard-working, 
fiercely independent widow strug- 
gling to survive. It’s difficult rais- 
ing a boy without a father, and 
when Karen brings home a Good 
Guy doll, it provides some much- 
needed companionship for little 
Andy. Unbeknownst to them, the 
doll is possessed by the soul of a 
murderer and is becoming increas- 
ingly life-like. 

Tbm Holland, still exhausted 
from the grueling shoot, explained 
Chucky’s intentions; "The doll is 
using Andy to exact vengeance on 
a cop, Mike Norris 'Chris Saran- 
don) who chased him to his death 
and his former crime buddy (Neil 
Guintoli) who abandoned him dur- 
ing the chase. The boy is inno- 
cent.’’ continued Holland. "He 
does not understand that the doll is 


evil. He has learned from TV com- 
mercials that dolls can answer 
with many different responses, so 
when Chucky talks, he assumes 
it’sstUljustadoll.” 

The juvenile doll-inquent begins 
knocking off people at a fast clip; 
eventually Karen and Norris real- 
ize Chucky is the culprit and race 
to stop him from stealing one more 
life and entering a different body— 
Andy’s 



Elvira makes the jump from TV hostess to big — 
screen star, in her first, big adventure— a 
supernatural comedy, 

By W.B. Gerard 


E lvira is a wise- 
cracking, vamp-like 
creature with be- 
guiling eyes and an over- 
flowing bosom that threat- 
ens to split her slinky 
dress down the middle. 

Sporting a macabre-but-mod 
hairstyle and armed with 
sardonic— and sometimes incredi- 
bly corny— wit, Elvira acts as TV 
hostess for laughably bad horror 
films. 

So far, the Elvira who has been 


hosting TV’s nationally syndi- 
cated "Movie Macabre” and the ti- 
tle character of the recently re- 
leased Elvira Mistress of the Dark 
aren't too different. 

One reason this isn’t just an- 
other case of art imitating life is 
comedienne Cassandra I^terson, 
the actress who portrays the vixen- 
ish vamp, who found fieshing out 
her already "well-rounded” char- 
acter a challenge. She notes: "Bas- 
ically, I’m going from a two- 
dimensional character on a couch 
to a living, breathing person who 




Elvira invades the town of FUlwell. 
Massachusetts and heads begin to turn 


has relationships with people, who 
has a past and who has dreams of a 
future.” The picture’s director, 
James Signorelli (who also guided 
comic Rodney Dangerfield 
through his first film, Easy Money), 
calls the result "a very charming 
combination of humanity and 
witchcraft.” 

The movie Elvira Mistress of the 
Dark sees our heroine leaving her 
L.A. TV horror hostess job to find 
her fortune in Fallwell, Massachu- 
setts, where her great aunt’s will is 
being read. Arriving in the small. 
New England town in her 
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She just loves the way the 
neighborhood kids painted 
her house. 

"macabremobile”— a '68 black T- 
Bird convertible replete with cus- 
tom touches like barbed-wire trim 
and a chain-link pentagram steer- 
ing wheel— Elvira discovers her in- 
heritance only consists of an unsel- 
lable house, a prissy poodle and a 
bizarre cookbook. She also finds an 
envious uncle. Vincent Talbot 
(Morgan Shephard), who, aside 
from being upset about being left 
out of the will, has a strange desire 
for the mysterious cookbook. 
What's a girl to do? 

Finding herself stranded in 
Fallwell, Elvira goes about chang- 
ing things to her liking. The drab 
Victorian house becomes an eye- 
blinding array of brillant color, and 
the snippy dog becomes . . . Gonk, a 
totally punked-out poodle. The 
conservative canine is "shaved 
and dyed into a wonderpup,” ac- 
cording to the director, which says 
nothing of the studded leather and 
skull jewelry that makes up 
Gonk’s new wardrobe, or the 
strange transmutations he per- 
forms later on. 

Elvira instantly becomes a con- 
troversy in subdued Fallwell, di- 
viding the awestruck teenagers 






from the hypocritically moral- 
minded older folk. She even falls, 
in Ms. Peterson’s own words, "in 
lust.” But the most startling reve- 
lation to Elvira's character is her 
discovery of her magic powers; One 
evening, she tries to whip up a 
light meal from the old cookbook 
and a gruesome, screaming grem- 
lin leaps out of the pot instead of a 
savory snack (unfortunately for 
Elvira, it isn’t the ghastly ghoul’s 
last appearance in the film). The 


mercial parodies, and working as 
Director of Photography with the 
infamous Larry Cohen in the early 
TOs doing blacksploitation gang- 
ster flicks. Nevertheless, he main- 
tains a light-hearted view of his 
most recent effort. "I’ve never seen 
more foolishness in my entire life, 
and during my SNL years I 
thought I had seen all I possibly 
could.” 

Shooting around Burbank and 
on a New England set backlot with 


Being good, old-fashioned types, the 
townspeople decide that the only suitable 
punishment is the ever-popular burning 
at the stake. 


Productions (which handles all of 
Elvira's media appearances, fan 
club and potential merchandising) 
co-produced the movie along with 
NBC Productions. 

Cassandra Peterson has come a 
long way since her humble origins 
in Manhattan, Kansas. She took 
off for the glitter of Las Vegas at 1 7 
to become the town's youngest 
showgirl before, on the advice of 
none other than Elvis Presley, she 
moved on. Spending time in Rome, 
she was spotted by famed director 
Frederico Fellini, who gave her two 
brief appearances in his films. 
Later on, as part of the L.A. com- 
edy circuit, she worked with Bfe 
Wee Herman (another human car- 
toon and still a good friend) and in 
the famed iroprovisational group. 
"The Groundlings.” She made sev- 
eral appearances on TV and in 
films l^ore becoming Elvira, the 
hostess of KHJ-TV's "Movie Maca- 
bre” in 1981. 

Now seen in ever-expanding 
markets nationwide, the show fea- 
tures Elvira sprawled on a scrfa, in- 
troducing horrible horror films 
with brief, barbed comments. 
Whether on the large screen or 
small. Elvira is a role Cassandra 
Peterson is very comfortable with. 
"I really like doing the character.” 
she says. "It affords me a lot offree- 
dom I would not otherwise have as 
myself. I don’t want to get away 
from this completely unique char- 
acter to be like everyone else." 

That’s one thing that can be said 
for sure about Elvira— she’s cer- 
not like everyone else. □ 


"cookbook” is obviously a collec- 
tion of magical spells, and further 
research in the attic of the old 
house reveals her mother was the 
Mistress of the Dark who broke 
tradition by marrying Elvira’s 
mortal father. One good reason 
why old Uncle Vincent, himself 
100% supernatural-blooded, 
would be so interested in the musty 
"cookbook.” 

After accidentally cooking up a 
disguised aphrodesiac for the An- 
nual Morality Club Picnic (she was 
really hoping for another gremlin), 
Elvira’s powers become publically 
evident. Being good, old-fashioned 
types, the townspeople decide that 
the only suitable punishment is 
the ever-popular burning at the 
stake, and Elvira saves herself 
from the flames only to find herself 
doing battle with a much-nastier 
Uncle Vincent— to the death. 

Although the devastating magi- 
cal duel finale and the gremlin- 
brewing scene have their fair share 
of visual trickery, "the grossness 
and effects in the film are more for 
laughs,” says Ms. Peterson. 
Signorelli, who supervised the spe- 
cial effects, states: "I tried to go 
backwards to find effects that were 
more naive. We knew that, with 
our budget, we couldn't reach to 
the Willow and Ibltergeistlevel. In- 
stead, we took very skilled people 
and said, 'Let's do something a lit- 
tle quirky, a little off.’” 

Jim Signorelli has had (more or 
less) appropriate experience for a 
horror/eomedy. Aside from Easy 
Money, he was part of the early Sai- 
urdc^ Night Live creative staff, di- 
recting many of the satirical com- 


the dubious luxury of a 42-day 
shooting schedule and a budget 
modest by industry standards, the 
picture’s cast and crew must have 
found silliness a practical way of 
coping. Some of the giddiness was 
probably also inspired by the 
script, which seems to have more 
than its share of comic moments. 

The screenplay was written by 
Ms. Peterson, John I^ragon and 
Sam Egan, who worked on a 9-to-5 
schedule for a year. And, aside 
from being part of the writing 
team, Ms. Peterson’s Queen Bee 


Shelf Life — Or Death 

A quick look at the delights— and the dregs— available at your local 
video store. 


Black Christmas 

1974 93 minutes 
(Also known as Stninser In the 
House and Silent Night, Cifll Night) 
Dir: Bob Clark Str: Olivia Hussey, 
Margot Kidder, Keir Oullea, Andrea 
Martin, John Saxon and Art Hindis 

B ob Clark, the man who brought us 
fhrky’s, broke into films directing 
low-budget horror flicks; Death 
Dream, Children Shouldn't Play With 
Dead Things and his best, Black 
C/iri4lmas,which laid the ground work 
for a new subgenre. In comparison to 
his later efforts, we certainly hope he 
returns to what he does b^t— scare 
people. In this effective and stylish 
thriller, a psychopathic killer is prey- 
ing on the girls of a sorority house- 
while hiding out in their attic. Half the 
town is looking for this creep and his 
whereabouts greatly add to the ten- 
sion. Margot Kidder turns in a bawdy 
pertormance that steals the show, 
1979's When A Stranger Calls showed 
no shame in borrowing the premise. 
Highly recommended 


Batteries Not Included 

1988 107 minutes 

Dir: Matthew Robbins Str; Hume 
Cronyn, Jessica Tandy, Frank 
McRae, Elizabeth Pena and 
Michael Carmine 


I 've been shopping around an idea for 
a neat little picture— tiny aliens 
from a galaxy far away, who come to 
the aid of good Earth people who are 
being harassed bad Earth people. So 
fiu-. I'd probably have more success try- 
ing to sell my sequel to Heaven's Gate 
But what Stephen Spielberg wants, be 
gets (except Oscar). Originally, an idea 
for an episode of Amazing Stories, 
Spielberg expanded Batteries Not In- 
cluded for the large screen. 

The remaining five residents in a 
tenement slated for demolition refuse 
to abandon their homes, in spite of of- 
fered pay-offs and physical intimida- 
tion. Worn down from abuse, they’re 
about to raise the white flag when the 
cavalry comes— in the shape of little 
flying saucers. These tiny tin buggers 
befriend the tenants, fight off the 
thugs, and magically restore every- 
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thing that’s been broken and plun- 
dered. Cafe owners Frank Riley and 
his wife (Hume and Jessica) lead the 
way and turn in wonderful perform- 
ances, but it’s the sardine-can visitors 
who provide some delicious moments 
and much needed humor. The effects 
are tojf-notch and the production val- 
ues excellent. Though some of the har- 
assment scenes are a bit too brutal 
(kiddies beware), and the story very 
predictable. Batteries is typical high 
quality Spielberg fluff and fun for all. I 
wonder if anyone will buy my idea for a 
new movie about Bigfoot? 
Recommended 


Colossus: The Forbin Project 

1969 100 minutes 

Dir; Joseph Sargent Str: Eric 
Braeden, Suean Clark, Gordon 
Pinsent and William Schallert 

W hy isn’t this movie in your collec- 
tion? When discussing military- 
computers taking over the world, what 
movie comes to mind? 1983'8 War 
Games—wa over-rated, implausible, 
prepubescent thriller. Colossus, on the 
other hand, is a tense, escitii^, slick, 
adult thriller about the ultimate com- 
puters with the ultimate control— the 
destiny of mankind. 

Dr. Charles Forbin (Eric Braeden) 
has created a huge, infallible compu- 
ter. capable of independently regulat- 
ing the entire national defense of the 
United States. The quest for military 
superiority is shattered when Colos- 
sus links with Guardian, Russia’s 
equally sophisticated computer c€ sim- 
ilar purpose. Sargent and screen- 
writer James Bridges deftly integrate 
and update Orwell’s nightmarish vi- 


Dr. Forbin (left) is In quite • predica- 



sion of f 984— the entire world is under 
the watchful eye of the all-knowing Co- 
lossus. Forbin and his Soviet counter- 
parts desperately try to stop these al- 
mighty computers before they gain 
control of the world’s nuclear arsenal. 


Galaxy Of Terror 

1981 80 minutes 
(Alto known as Mindwarp: An 
Infinity of Terror and Planet of 
Horrors) Dir: B.D. Clark Str: Edward 
Albert, Zalman King, Erin Moran, 

Ray Wfolston and Bernard Berhrens. 

T his movie is a "B" Corman. Alien 
ripoff, and boy is it fun. Any movie 
in which little Joanie Cunningham ex- 
plodes is worth the price of admission 
alone. But there’s even more. In a now- 
legendary scene, a female astronaut 
(Thafee O'Connelll is slimed and raped 
by a giant worm. On some desolate 
planet, a group of astronauts is 
caught in a psychological torture 
chamber design^ to make them con- 
front their innermost fears- One by 
one they each meet some wonderfully 
horrible death. 

Highly recommended 


Blood Link 

1983 

Dir: Albert da Martino Str: Michael 
Moriarity, Penelope Milford, 

Geraldine Fitzgerald, Cameron 
Mitchell and Virginia Mckenna 

T his is one of those videos that you 
always see sitting on the shelf, but 
you’re not desperate enough to take a 
chance, so you opt for another, Ibo bad, 
because it’s a real treat. Michael Mo- 
tiarity has a duo role and a field day- 
playing a psychotic, sexually per- 
verted killer and his Siamese brother, a 
doctor who dabbles in brain control- A 
psychic link enables them to see 
through each others eyes, which gives 
the good doctor ample reason to seek 
out his demented brother who is on a 
killing spree in Hamburg and Berlin. 
Fascinating plot twists, good produc- 
tion value, and graphic sexual violence 
make this movie well worth a buck. 
Highly recommended 


Scream Queens 

Linnea Quigley Brinke Stevens 
Bobbie Bresee 

These three bimbettes (God bless ’em) have made some 
of the cheapest, sleaziest and most exploitative horror 
flicks known. One thing is for sure — they will never be 
mistaken for classics. So have a beer, sit back 
and enjoy? 




Linnea Quigley: 

Don 't Go Near The Par* 

Graduation Day 

The Black Room 

Silent Night, Deadly Night 

Psycho In Texas 

Silent Night, Deadly Night 

Return Of The Living Dead 

The Halloween Party (aka Night Of The 

Demon) 

Creepazoids 

Hollywood Chainsaw Hookers 
Sorority Babes At The Slimeball Bawl- 
ARama 
Nightmare Girts 

Deadly Embrace (scheduled for 
release later this year) 

Brinke Stevens: 

Sole Survivor 
Slumber Party Massacre 
Slave Girls From Beyond Infinity 
Sorority Babes At The Slimeball Bowl- 
ARama 

Nightmare Sisters 

Dark Romances (scheduled for release 
later this year) 

Attack Of The B-Movie Mortsfer 
(scheduled for release later this year) 
Warlords (scheduled for release later 
this year) 

Grandmother's House (scheduled tor 
release next year) 

Bobbie Bresee: 

Mausoleum 

Ghoulies 

Surf Nazis Must Die 
Star Slammer 
Evil Spawn 
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PREVIEW' 


DREAM DEMON 

Realitv is quite disturbing in Dream Demon— a 
new British film that combines “nightmare” and 
"haunted house” themes. 

By Bruce Schoengood 


C an a “nightmare” 
movie actually be a 
disturbing, effec- 
tive, psychological thriller 
without having (heaven 
forbid) a corporeal demon? 
Is Freddy turning over in 
his grave? Dream Demon, 
directed by Harley Cokliss 
(Malone, Black Moon Ris- 
ing) with a screenplay 
by Christopher Wilkins 
(Scream and Scream 
Again) and Cokliss, prom- 
ises to breathe new life into 
a suffocating genre that 
consists of Nightmare On 
Elm Street sequels, clones 
and ripoffs. 


Ultimately, they must join forces to 
overcome their personal crises and 
exorcise the demons that are 
haunting their dreams. 

Jenny, a streetwise girl from 
Los Angeles, is driven to investi- 
gate her past. Having found out 
that she was bom and adopted in 
England, and retaining no mem- 
ory of her youth, she returns to her 
childhood house hoping to regain 
her past. Diana’s seemingly per- 
fect life has been invaded, not just 
by shocking nightmares, but by 
two local reporters hounding her to 
uncover any hint of scandal in her 
relationship with her fiance (Mark 
Greenstreet). "Diana’s not a nor-' 
mal 'horror' victim,” said Ms. Red- 
grave- "The difference is that she 
haunts herself— becomes victim to 
her own fears— and thus by con- 



Dimna Markham (Jemma Bedgrave) and Jenny Hoffman (Kathleen Wilholte) ahare 
a bond on terror. 


English socialite Diana 
Markham (Jemma Redgrave) and 
a young American girl Jenny Hof- 
fman (Kathleen Wilhoite), are un- 
knowingly and inexplicably linked 
by terrifying nightmares. Both are 
living on ^e ^ge, desperate to 
search out clues about their lives. 


fronting them can defeat them.” 
The girl's paths converge when 
Jenny locates her childhood 
house— which Diana now owns. 

Jenny arrives at Diana's house 
and promptly saves her from the 
lecherous reporters with a well- 
placed kick. They soon become 



friends and Jenny is invited to stay 
with Diana. This starts an ava- 
lanche of bizarre events— the dis- 
turbing nightmares are now really 
happening. Dreams and reality be- 
come inseparable. Nightmares 
and fantasy lurk around every 
waking comer. Fragments of Jen- 
ny's past appear in Diana’s night- 
mares and fragments of Diana’s 
troublesome nightmares appear in 
Jenny's dreams. As Jenny goes 
about the house, she also experi- 
ences strange and disturbing 
events which she only later resi- 
zes are fragments of her past that 
ictually happened in the same 
house. "It is about two women who 
reached the point where th^ could 
not tell the difference between a 


"Our demons are peo- 
ple who become mani- 
festations of their true 
character,” explained 
Cokliss. 


dream and reality. The only way I 
could make that a very powerful 
and moving experience for the au- 
dience, is to tell the story from the 
girls’ point of view, so that we can 
experience this kind of disorienta- 
tion at the same time,” explained 
Cokliss. "The house acts on people, 
exposing them to their deepest 
fears, and therefore, they must 
confront and resolve them. We use 
the idea that the traumatic events 
that have happened in the house 
have been recorded by the house, 
which has the ability to suck peo- 
ple into some kind of neverworld.” 

In a very effective sequence, the 
girls go downstairs into a room and 
find themselves in a weird, mirror 
image of the apartment upstairs. It 
is within this frozen reflection that 
Jenny gets trapped. Diana, having 
slipped back into reality, is up- 





A reporter, trapped In Diana's nightmare 


stairs and staring into a mirror, 
knowing that in some way Jenny is 
trapped in the reflection and try- 
ing to get out. Later, the two obnox- 
ious reporters who are harassing 
Diana become part of Diana’s 
nightmare world; ultimately they 
get trapped like Jenny, and gradu- 
ally deteriorate into obscene, per- 
verted parodies of their real-life 
selves. Diana's dreams are the ve- 
hicle and the house is its strange 
motor; people enter and meta- 
morphoaize into what represents 


turns into an obese, jtrotesque being. 


their truest nature. "We did not 
create demons that have sharp, 
shiny teeth and green skin. Our de- 
mons are people who become mani- 
festations of their true character,” 
explained Cokliss. 

The complex special effects and 
make-up were handled by Daniel 
I^rker and his partner Nick Wil- 
liams. Their company. Animated 
Extras, has contributed to Raiders 
Of The Lost Ark, The Empire 
Strikes Back, The Return Of The 
Jedi and Labyrinth. Although 




Dream Demon boasts some spec- 
tacular effects— a decapitation, a 
frozen child melting, and a fist go- 
ing through a man's head, "they do 
not dominate the film,” said Wil- 
liams. "They enhance the natural 
drama of the two girls’ situation.” 

"After previews, people have 
been telling me how suspenseful, 
spooky and disturbing they have 
found the movie,” noted Cokliss. "I 
think we have succeeded in creat- 
inga very powerful, visceral roller- 
coaster ride by showing how some- 
one loses and grasps the physical 
and psychological meaning of real- 
ity and dreams.” □ 
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^gher — 
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gore film made in 1985 called Ret- 
ribution (a side of beef that opens 
up and envelops a man, a gelatin 
head). Nothing significant came 
his way until TYick or Treat (1986), 
an experience he speaks of with 
great disappointment. His most 
significant contribution, a three- 
foot high, cable-controlled demon 
puppet called Skeezix, took five 
weeks to build yet is on screen for 
only a few seconds. 

After the third Nightmare was 
over (Yagher sculpted the TV 
Freddy head, did Freddy’s 
"scresuning children” chest piece, 
the Freddy Snake and the hypoder- 
mic needle fingertips Freddy uses 
to kill off Jennifer Rubin), Yagher 
tackled assorted jobs: applying 
Ron Perlman's makeup, from a de- 
sign by Rick Baker, for the pilot of 
CBS' Beauty and the Beast; Bill & 
Ted’sExcelientAdventure; and The 
Hidden, one of his favorite shows. 

After The Hidden, Yagher dialed 
976-EVIL (demon make-ups and 
make-up effects, including a cop 
"frozen in Hell” and a body double 
for Sandy Dennis that shows her 
character after she’s been partially 
eaten by her starving cats). 

Then came Yagher’s biggest 
show to date. Child's Play, directed 
by Tom Holland, the writer- 
director of Fright Night ’The stoi^ 
concerns a high-tech doll that is 
possessed by the spirit of a serial 
killer who practices voodoo. 
Catherine Hicks gives one of the 
dolls, named "Chucky,” to her 6- 
year-old son. Chucky is the latest 
word in companion toys: his head 
turns, his eyes blink and he taiks 
via cassette tapes inserted into his 
back. But as the killer’s murderous 
spirit begins to reanimate Chucky, 
the doll’s innocuous pleas for hugs 
give way to profanity and threats. 

Child's Play was a rigorous expe- 
rience for Yagher, whose design 
work was scrutinized by a commit- 
tee of production personnel— "to 
the point of overkill,” he thought. 
Oddly enough, it was the initial de- 
sign for Chucky— when he’s still in 
his sweet, silent stage— that most 
concerned Holland and his peers. 
"We had four or five weeks of meet- 
ings about what the Chucky doll 
should look like; his clothes, color- 
ing, skin tone — it was like design- 


ing something for Mattel,” said 
Yagher. "They must have changed 
the design five times. Just when 
they seemed to be happy, someone 
would say, 'Don’t the eyes look a 
little more sinister than we want?’ 
And before you know it, everyone 
would look at the doll and see sinis- 
ter. The final design ended up look- 
ing a lot like the first one.” 

Chucky was constructed by 
Yagher in six stages, with nine dif- 
ferent mechanical heads, each 
with a different capability (includ- 
ing two toy versions for easy trans- 
port and a hand puppet for close- 
ups where Chucky bites). The 
eurethane skin in the first, 
porcelain-smooth stage is replaced 
by flexible foam latex as he begins 
to come alive and take on human 
characteristics. In stages three to 
five, the surface detail gives way to 
stained teeth, eyelids, eyes with 
tiny pupils, "menacing dark 
brown” hair (replacing the origi- 
nal "clown red” locks) and a Jack 
Nicholson brow and hairline. The 
last is the Urminator, ornever-say- 
die stage: having been blasted 
with bullets and torched, Chucky 
is a mass of charred rubber and 
hot-pour vinyl— yet he keeps on 
coming. 

Yagher and his crew built three 
full-body Chuckys (for standing, 
walking and sitting shots); six full- 
body "stand-in” Chuckys; 50 va- 
cuufonn, half-shell Chuckys (for 


the scene in the toy store where the 
killer meets his maker); and two 
stunt dolls for specific stunts that 
might have damaged the mechani- 
cal versions. Two rod-cable 
Chuckys were manufactured so 
that the doll could be operated ei- 
ther from below or out of a wall in 
the scene where he is set afire and 
flails about. (A little person wear- 
ing a 30-percent-larger Chucky 
head— with mechanical eyes and 
brows— was used for part of this se- 
quence. Holland also used a little 
person briefly in other running 
shots.) 

Child's Play, Yagher admitted, 
was "the most grueling experience 
I’ve had in my career so far. I was 
on set every day. Chucky had just 
as big a role as any of the actors. It 
was pretty intense; I reached a 
point where burnout was setting 
in. I turned a lot of things down in 
the first few weeks following the 
completion of my work on the 
movie. I can pick and choose my 
projects at this point, so I want to 
take my time getting back into it.” 

"I think there’s always a period 
of re-evaluation an artist goes 
through,” Yagher concluded. "My 
experiences with the last two or 
three films I’ve done have mode me 
want to produce and direct. It’s the 
ultimate in creative control. I'm 
kind of tired of making other peo- 
ple's monsters and shooting them 
their way."Q 
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Roderick Usher, whose house has 
"every evil rooted in its stones.” 
When a young man comes to marry 
Usher’s sister, Usher not only 
warns against it, but buries her 
prematurely in order to have com- 
plete. final control over her. How- 
ever, both she and the house rebel 
against his unnatural dominion, 
and the screenplay makes explicit 
that his dominion is unnatural in- 
deed. 

Besides the dreamy, surreal nat- 
ure of the design and photography, 
the film is also effective in showing 
what are, by now, the physical 
manifestations of an unhappy 
house— falling chandeliers, doors 
that fly open, groans in the night. 
The most important contribution 
the film makes to the genre is its 
ambiguity. The house’s final re- 
venge may be the result of a super- 
natural power, or it may only be the 
projection of Usher's deadly psy- 
chosis. 

The Haunting[\9&Z), rather like 
The Uninvited, is a masterpiece 
which seems to have popped out of 
nowhere. Based on a Shirley Jack- 
son short story.it is director Robert 
Wise’s {The Day The Earth Stood 
Still) finest film. It opens with a 
shot of a frightening Victorian 
mansion and a narrator speaking 
what might be the official motto of 
the genre: "An evil old house— the 
kind some call haunted— is like an 
undiscovered country waiting to be 
explored." The narrator is Dr. 
Markway (Richard Johnson), a 
psychic researcher, who has assem- 
bled a team to investigate Hill 
House, a New England mansion 
that was "bom bad,” starling with 
the death of the house's first young 
bride on her wedding night. 

Among the team is Russ 
Thmblyn as a cynical college stu- 
dent, Claire Bloom as an ESP- 
endowed fashion plate who hap- 
pens to be lesbian, and, most 
importantly, Julie Harris as 
Eleanor, a repressed neurotic, who 
is still dealing with her mother's 
death. (The film also includes a 
briefbut significant appearance by 
Lois Maxwell, James Bond’s Miss 
Moneypenny.) As the four spend 
more time alone in the house, the 
tensions increase— among the 


guests, as they bicker and develop 
attractions towards one another, 
and within the house, which seems 
to have developed an attraction for 
Eleanor. Like the local girl in The 
Uninvited, Eleanor seems to have 
been called there for a purpose, 
which may not be as malevolent as 
it appears. The film is the most at- 
mospheric of the genre, with the 
"deranged, leprous” house beauti- 
fully designed and shot. What is 
most impressive about this imagi- 
native and "haunting” film is that 
there is but one shot of physical 
manifestation— a ravenously bulg- 
ing door— but it is one you’re not 
likely to forget. 

Great Britain, which had such 
success reviving Frankenstein and 
Dracula in this period, barely 
touched the genre until the seven- 
ties, perhaps because it seemed too 
American. Two reasonable entries 
from England came in 1973. The 
first. And Now the Screaming 
Starts, is a good Gothic shocker. A 
young bride moves into Fengriffen 
mansion, only to find a grotesque 
family curse has been placed on 
her and her firstborn. The manifes- 
tations are good, the curse chilling 
and the tension is sustained quite 
well as Peter Cushing, an 18th 
century man of reason, is brought 
in to investigate. 

The second film. The Legend of 
Hell House, from astory by Richard 
Matheson, seems to be a recasting 
of The Haunting with the added at- 
tractions of explicit sex, sensation- 
alism, and color. Even changing 
Hill House to Hell House adds lit- 
tle to the film. Again, a team com- 
posed of mediums and parapsy- 
chologists are sent to investigate 
an evil house, this time one owned 
by a particularly perverse million- 
aire. The manifestations are over- 


done and when Roddy McDowell, 
as a survivor of a previous investi- 
gation, uncovers the secret to Hell 
House, the results are so odd and 
incongruent as to be almost laugh- 
able. 

The successful release of The Ex- 
orcist in 1973 revolutionized the 
horror business, and the haunted 
house genre was no exception. Hol- 
lywood was no longer content to 
lease its haunted houses to 
ghosts— they had to be demons, 
and more than one film had the 
Gates to Hell lurking in the base- 
ment. The most benign of these 
films is Burnt Offerings (1976), a 
slightly televisiony-Iooking film 
(it was directed by Dark Shadows 
creator Dan Curtis), in which a 
house possesses the souls of its in- 
habitants, replacing one after an- 
other as its caretaker. 

1977’s The Sentinel is a fairly 
grotesque affair, with Christina 
Raines as a model who is, unbe- 
knownst to her, appointed as the 
benevolent sentinel to the Gates of 
Hell. Whatever interesting sus- 
pense is created out of watching 
the spirits of good and evil do battle 
is thoroughly diluted by the antics 
of the all-star cast and the 
wretched excesses of director Mi- 
chael Winner, especially at the cli- 
max, where real deformed people 
are insensitively shuffled in 
among the brood from Hell. One 
totally gratuitous shot, interest- 
ing to self-reference afficionados, 
is a cat eating a canary. 

The Amityville Horror, 1979’a en- 
try into the Satan sweepstakes, 
was an inexplicable success. Al- 
though the film begins with some 
stirring shots, establishing the 
house as its own hellish entity, it 
gets bogged down with the some- 
ConSnutd on oege eo 
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THE HOUSE OF HAMMER 

Although most recognized for teaming Peter Cushing and Christopher 
Lee, Hammer Productions have turned out dozens of classic 
horror/schfi films since the mid fifties. 


H ammer Films began pro- 
duction in 1948, essen- 
tially as the British equiv- 
alent of such Poverty Row 
American studios as Monogram 
and PRC. For the most part, Ham- 
mer honchos cranked out second- 
feature filler, including the occa- 
sional sci-fi flick (e.g. 1953’s 
Four-Sided Triangle) and super- 
natural thriller <the 1961 sleeper 
Ghost Ship, starring future Ham- 
mer staples Michael Gough and 
Hazel Court). 

It wasn’t until the release of the 
first of that studio’s Quatermase 
trilogy in 1955 that Hammer be- 
gan specializing in horror and sci- 
fi. Based on a teleseries written by 
Nigel Kneale, The Quatermass Ex- 
periment {reie&Bed stateside as The 
Creeping Unknown) featured 
American actor Brian Donlevy as 
the ever-inquisitive Professor Q in 
a story about an irradiated astro- 
naut who mutates into a rampag- 
ing monster, a plot recycled in 
AIP's Night of the Blood Beast 
(1958) and the 1959 Canadian 
creature feature, First Man Into 
Space. The low-budget film's box- 
office success bred the superior 
Quatermass II (a.k.a. Enemy From 
Space) and, a decade later, the in- 
ventive Five Million Years To 
Earth, with Andrew Keir sup- 
planting Donlevy in the lead role. 

Hammer simultaneously 
branched into horror with 1957’s 
Curse of Frankenstein. When this 
near-remake of James Whale’s 
original Frxinkenslein clicked at 
the turnstiles. Hammer execs be- 
gan raiding the U niversal monster 
star stable of the 30s and 40s for 
more material. From Dracula to 
the Wolfman to Frankenstein's 
monster, the films did, after all, 
have European roots. 

Though widely denigrated the 
British press as shabby, violent, ex- 
ploitative and sadistic, well- 
crafted, downright handsome 
Hammer Productions like The 
Horror of Dracula (1958), Brides of 


By The Phantom of the Movies 

Dracula (1960), The Curse of the 
Were«w)I/'(1961) and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, The Mummy (1959) were ac- 
tually far more lavish than the ma- 
jority of their American 
counterparts. As former Hammer 
head Michael Carreras has 
pointed out, his studio’s projects 
were imbued with a built-in Old 
World authenticity and sense of 


Hammer created a 
simultaneously savage 
and elegant screen 
Dracula, Chris Lee, 
who threatened to 
usurp Bela’s portrayal 
of the undead 
Transylvanian. 


the (jothic that weren’t an integral 
part of the American cultural fab- 

Hammer also had a wealth of 
professional talent, behind and in 
front of the cameras, to lend addi- 
tional gravity to horror shows that 
might have degenerated into ama- 
teurish quickies in less capable 
hands. Directors Freddie Francis, 
Roy Ward Baker and script writer/ 
director Jimmy Sangster were at 
once inventive and efficient, and 
Hammer launched its own fright- 
film stars— Christopher Lee, Peter 
Cushing, Hazel Court, Martine 
Beswicke, Michael (Jough, et al- 
to rival Universal’s Golden Age 
roster, which had included the 
likes of Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi 
and Lon Chaney Jr. 

Many of Hammer’s horror out- 
ings were also rife with the kind of 
deadpan irony that had been an in- 
gredient in such early fright exer- 
cises as Boris Karloff's The Ghoul 
(1933) and The Man Who Lived 
Again (a.k.a. The Man Who 
Changed His Mind, 1936.). Plot 
complexity also aided in films like 
The Creeping Flesh (1970), which 


had fully /bur storylines unfolding 
simultaneously on their way to an 
eventual convergence. 

That’s not to overlook two even 
more essential ingredients in the 
Hammer fright-film formula: 
Blood and sex. Curse of the Were- 
wolf and Horror of Dracula, to cite 
but two of the studio’s earlier ef- 
forts, offered more in the way of 
carnage and cleavage than their 
American counterparts could pos- 
sibly hope to (though the U.S. has 
since caught up with a vengeance). 
Hammer virtually invented the 
lesbian vampire genre [Lust For a 
Vampire, Twins of Evil), and tran- 
vestite terror film (Dr. Jekyll and 
Sister Hyde— if you don’t count Ed 
Wood Jr’s Glen or Glenda?, which is 
pretty frightening in its own 
right). Tb boot, Hammer created a 
simultaneously savage and ele- 
gant screen Dracula, Chris Lee. 
who threatened to usurp Bela’s 
hitherto definitive portrayal of the 
undead Transylvanian. 

Like Universal before. Ham- 
mer’s supply of bloody good ideas 
eventually began running dry, and 
by the early 708 the increasingly 
troubled studio was repeating 
ideas a bit too often. Novelty en- 
tries like Dmcu/aA.D. 1972, which 
set the distinguished Count 
among London's swinging mod set, 
helped hasten Hammer’s end as a 
horror-movie power, though as 
late as 1974-75 the studio still 
turned out the occasional genre 
gem.suchasCaptainKronoa Vam- 
pire Hunter. Much of Hammer’s 
ouevre remains unavailable on 
video, but enough quality Ham- 
mer horrors have joined the cas- 
sette ranks to keep both veteran 
and novice fear fans busy for 
weeks. 
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Quatermass II (a.k.a. Enemy 
From Space) Olr: vai Guest. Star- 
ring: Brian Donleavy, Michael 
Ripper. Sydney James, Brian 
Forbes, Vera Day. 85 minutes. 
(Corinth) 

T hough modestly produced, this sec- 
ond Installment In the Ouarermass 
series Is a breathless celluloid roller- 
coaster ride in an Invasion of the Soc#y 
Snatchers vein. American Brian 
Donleavy— a casting choice to which 
writer Nigel Kneale had vehemently 
objected— stars as the titular scientist 
whose growing curiosity about strange 
doings at an obscure government re- 
search lacility gradually unmasks a 
dastardly alien plot. The pace builds 
steadily as Prolessor Q and crew un- 
ravel the mystery piece by sinister 
piece. Along the way, they battle blob 
monsters, brainwashed zombies and 
otherworldly machinery in what’s es- 
sentially a science-fictionalized parable 
of what might have befallen the U.K. had 
the Nazis won Warld War II. 

77je Quatermass Experiment ranks as 
one 50s classic that would have benefit- 
ted mightily from today's high-tech pro- 
duction capabilities and FX expertise. 
In fact, the film’s only major drawbacks 
are the sometimes brutally cut corners 
standing out in bold relief, straining 
credibility In a movie that otherwise 
works hard to sustain bellevabllity. On a 
pure suspense level, Quatermass II 
comes through with flying colors (even if 
it was lensed in black-and-white), easily 
topping most of its American sci-fi 
models. The original Ouartermass Ex- 
periment (Sinister Cinema), while a 
notch below II. is also worth catching, as 
are Rve Million Vfears To Earth (NA) and 
the non-Hammer Ouartermass Conc/u- 
skm (1980, HBO). 



Captain Kronos, N^mpire Hunter, 
(1974) Dir: Brian Clemens. Star- 
ring: Horst Janson, John Car- 
son. Caroline Munro. Shane 
Briant, John Cater. Lois Dane. 91 
minutes. (Paramount) 



I n a bid to vary Its vampire formulafrom 
the by-then predictable, even desper- 
ate Chris Lee Dracula series. Hammer 
came up with Captain Kronos. Vampire 
Hunter, released in England simply as 
Kronos. Instead of focusing on your 
standard older, somber Van Helsing 
character (expertly but overfamiliarly 
embodied by Peter Cushing), Hammer 
cast newcomer Horst Janson in the title 
role of a dashing young swordsman with 
long blond locks and a wit as sharp as 
his ever-ready rapier. Accompanying 
the handsome bloodsucker-basher is 
John Carson as Captain K's Dr. Watson 
stand-in, a hunchback well-versed in 
vampire lore who tends to Kronos' arse- 
nal of anti-vampire weaponry; femme 
fright fave Caroline Munro, one of Ham- 
mer's last great horror heroines, is also 
on pulchritudinous view. Director Brian 
Clemens blends the horror, swashbuck- 
ler, comedy and, to add further spioe, 
spaghetti western genres in what ranks 
as one of the brightest entries from 
Hammer's later pieriod. 

Hammer offered another interesting 
twist with Legend of the Seven Go/den 
Vampires (Moore Video), which re- 
turned Peter Cushing to bis Van Helsing 
role but had the good doctor journey to 
China. There he took on the pesky 
Count Dracula with the help of several 
high-kicking kung fu confederates (!), 
(The movie also exists in truncated 
video versions as Seven Brothers Meet 
Dracula, so beware.) 


Twins of Evil (1972) Dir: John 
Hough. Starring: Peter Cushing, 
Madeleine Colllnson, Mary Col- 
linson, Luan Peters, Dennis 
Price, Isobel Black. 85 minutes. 
(VidAmerica) 

W hen It came to lesbian vampire 
movies— as it did with ever- 
increasing freouency— Hammer re- 
mains forever foremost in the field It vir- 
tualty created. With Vampire Lovers 
(Embassy) — a sax-slanted reworking of 
Sheridan le Fanu’s Carmilla— and 
Jimmy Sangsier's equally erotic sequel 
Lust Fore W9rr?p/re(HBO) undents belt, 
Hammer offered two nubile lesbian 


bloodsuckers for the vice of one In 
1971 's Twins of Evil. What's more, the 
twins In question were played by a brace 
of beguiling blond bimbm. Madeleine 
and Mary Colllnson, who were not only 
Playboy Playmates, but (as their shared 
surname implies) real-life identical sib- 
lings. Only one of the pretty pair is a 
vampire, but which one? That task is leh 
to the girl’s uncle Gustav [Peter Cush- 
ing], an ubiquitous vampire hunter— the 
Ed Meese of his day. Gustav and his 
cronies (the Brotherhood) prance 
around the countryside in their never- 
ending quest for female barbecue vic- 
tims. Meanwhile, the local vamp. Count 
Karnstein (Damien Thomas) enlists the 
service of the "bad" twin. Will fanatical 
uncle Gustav place his innocent niece 
on his soul<lsansing skewer? Does in- 
cest, lesbianism. bosom-bItIng and 
sadism make for a pleasant afternoon's 
viewing? Twins Of Evil is a prime exam- 
ple of Hammer's mix of sensuous 
femmes, deadpan wit and high-energy 
horror. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURES 

AlP founder Sam Arkoffand director Roger (Save A Buck) Corman are 
known aa the Johnny Appleseeda of genre films— grooming the likes of 
Vincent Price, Jack Nicholson, Dick Miller and producing scores of 
wonderfully charming, sleazoid films. 


E ven before Hammer execs 
began casting their collec- 
tive gaze toward the horror 
horizon, American-International 
Pictures founders Samuel Z. 
ArkofT and James Nicholson were 
squarely aiming their low-budget 
products at the teen drive-in mar- 
ket. The standard studio B movie 
had been replaced by TV, the dou- 
ble feature concept was starting to 
fade, so Arkoff and Nicholson spe- 
cialized in giving kids— who com- 
prised, then as now, a large per- 
centage of the movie-going 
public— what television wouldn't; 
an excuse to get out of the house, 
head for the drive-in and, between 
necking sessions, soak up some au- 
thentic, unpretentious horror, 
sleaze and rock 'n' roll. 

"There weren’t many B pictures 
being made in 1954,” one-time 
AIP producer Alex Gordon /The 
She Creature, Atomic Submarine! 
recalls today. "We came along at 
just the right time.” According to 
Gordon, most early AIP films were 
budgeted between S60.000 and 
$105,000, with a 6-10 day shooting 
schedule. Under the direction of 
cost-conscious whiz-kid Roger Gor- 
man, with assists from producer 
Gordon, scripters Lou Rusoff and 
Charles B. Griffith, and an infor- 
mal repertory company featuring 
the likes of Jack Nicholson, Dick 
Miller, Beverly Garland, Betsy 
Jones-Moreland, AIP turned out 
movies, usually on a double- 
feature basis, at a truly amazing 
clip. 

AIP’s titles were nothing if not 
enterprisingly lurid; I Was A Teen- 
age Frankenstein, Invasion of the 
Saucermen, Bucket of Blood, Notof 
This Earth. And while they some- 
times failed to deliver on a specta- 
cle level, most were surprisingly 
well-made and contained an ingre- 
dient that could be neither bought 


By The Phantom of the Movies • 
nor faked— i.e., a genuine, sleazy 
charm. 

Several of the company’s most 
beloved features were produced by 
AIP’s low-fciw-budget wing. Film- 
group. It was under the Filmgroup 
banner that Corman knocked out 
The Little Shop of Horrors— a film 
that would later spawn an entire 
mini-entertainment industry— in 
a reported two-and-a-half days. 
The Last Woman on EartKCreature 
From the Haunted Sea, The Beast 


Most early AIP fUms 
were budgeted 
between $60,000 and 
$105,000, with a 6-10 
day shooting schedule. 


From Haunted Cave, the war 
drama Blood Island and the juve- 
nile delinquent expose T-Bird 
Gang represented other notable 
Filmgroup efforts. 

Once Hammer’s comparatively 
glossy Gothic horrors began scor- 
ing with American kids, AIP de- 
cided to go upscale and assigned 
Corman the task of duplicating 
classy Hammer-styled fright 
films, most of which hold up pretty 
well today. Vincent Price, who 
worked for both studios, became 
AIP’s answer to Peter Cushing and 
Christopher Lee, starring in such 
loose-but-fun Edgar Allan Poe ad- 
aptations as The House of Usher 
(1960), Tides of Tkrror The 

Raoen(1963), 7bm6o/‘Ligiea(1964) 
and Masque of the Red Death 
(1964). AIP kept its genre roster 
going and growing well into the 
70s with the nature-fights-back 
classic Frogs, Count Yorga, Vam- 
pire, the equal-opportunity blood- 
sucker Blacula, a sardonic sci-fi 
civil-rights parable The Thing 


With Two Heads and similar glee- 
fully sleazoid fare. 

As is the case with Hammers 
horrors, the video availability of 
AIP's creature features remains a 
hit-and-miss affair. Most of the 
company's early genre efforts— 
owned by Sam Arkoff— remain un- 
available. Reports that they'd be 
licensed by Monterey’s ThrillerVi- 
deo proved unfounded. More re- 
cently, some 45 vintage AIP titles 
were rumored to be slated for im- 
minent release by a major home 
video company. Although that 
hasn’t happened, most of AIP’s 
later movies, including Gorman's 
Bje series, are on tape. Herewith 
follows a recommended Corman 
quartet, plus a list of AIP fright 
titles that are available on video. 


AIP Videos: 

Abominable Dr. Phlbes/Dr. Phibes Rises 
Again (Usstron) 

Angry Red Planet (HBO) 

Blacula (HBO) 

Count Ybrga, Empire (HBO) 

Dementia 13 (Video 'i)»3ietyear) 

Dunwich Horror (Embassy) 

Fall of the House of Usher (Warner) 
Frogs (Warner) 

Master o( the World (Warner) 

Oblong Boa (HBO) 

Pit attd the Pendulum (Warner) 

The Raven (Varner) 

Roger Corman: Hollywood's Wild Angel 
(MPI Video) 

Scream, Blacula, Scream 
Screaming Skull (Sinister Cinema) 

Tales of Terror (VMrner) 

The Terror(Pri8m) 

Tomb ot LIgela (HBO) 

X— The Man With the X-Ray Eyes 

Filmgroup: 

Beast From Haunted Cave 

Bucket of Blood 

Creature From the Haunted Sea 

Devil’s Partner 

Last Woman on Earth 

Little Shop of Horrors (Sinister Cinema) 
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Masque of the Red Death (1964) 
Dir: Roger Corman. Starring: 
Vincent Price, Hazel Court, Jane 
Asher. David Weston, Patrick Ma- 
gee. Skip Martin. (Vestron/ 
Lightning) 

T he best of Gorman’s Edgar Allan 
Poe adaptations, Masque of the 
Red Death is probably Rog's greatest 
directorial effort, reaching beyond Ham- 
mer into Ingmar Bergman territory, es- 
pecially in those eerily poignant tab- 
leaux showing a crimson-cloaked 
Death marching wearily but inevitably 
through ravaged, fog-shrouded woods. 
Vincent Price plays the decadent, sa- 
distic devil-worshipper Prince Pro- 
spero, who gathers his fellow nobles at 
his castle for what proves to be a final 
round of degenerate revels as the 
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Plague creeps ever nearer. 

While there are touches of humor 
here— as when Prospero. busy tor- 
menting the local peasants, sighs. "I 
have to do everj^hing myself!”— 
Masque is a generally somber affair 
reeking of doomed amorality. This 
mood is perversely dramatize by a 
scene when court dwarf Hop Toad cons 
a particularly nasty noble (Patrick Ma- 
gee) into attending the titular masquer- 
ade party in an ape costume, then 
hanging him from the chandelier and 
gleefully setting him on fire (an incident 
lifted from an unrelated Poe story called 
"Hop Frog"). Innocence is represented 
by Jane Asher, playing a peasant lass 
Prospero seeks to corrupt. Aiding im- 
measurably are the contributions of set 
designer Daniel Haller, who works mira- 
cles on a modest budget, and cinema- 
tographer Nicolas Roeg, who soon went 
on to outclass Corman by directing such 
stylishly bizarre cull faves as Perform- 
ance and Don't Look Now. Despite its 
occasionally slow stretches, Masque is 
a movie that's not to be missed. 


The Premature Burial (1962) Dir: 
Roger Corman. Starring: Ray Mil- 
land, Hazel Court, Richard Ney, 
Heather Angel, Alan Napier, 

John Dierkes. 81 minutes. (Ves- 
tron) 

I n the first of many AlPou tings, veteran 
actor, former matinee idol Ray Milland 
assumes what would normally have 
been the Vincent Price role-playing 
Guy Carrell. a 19th century man af- 
flicted by spells of catalepsy. Obsessed 
with the idea that hewill be mistaken for 
dead and buried alive, as his father was. 
he builds a crypt outfitted with numer- 
ous and hilarious fail-safe escape de- 
vices. While Daniel Haller's sets and 
Gorman's camera succeed in capturing 
the correct Gothic atmosphere, the flick 
Is basically filler which leads up to two 
truly chilling setpieces: a nightmare se- 
quence wherein Milland awakes from 
temporary death to find himself en- 
tombed. and all his carefully planned 
suicide safeguards fail him, and, finally, 
the climactic scene that sees his night- 
mare come true. Those terror tableaux 
alone make The Premafore Bur/a/ easily 
worth the price of a rental. 


X— The Man With the X-Ray Eyes 
(1963) Dir: Roger Corman. Star- 
ring: Ray Milland, Diana \fon Der 
Vlis, John Hoyt. Harold J. Stone, 
Don Rickies. 79 minutes. 
(Warner) 



W illiam Castle’s The Tingler (1959) 
may have been the first official 
LSD movie, and Gorman's The Trip 
(1967) the definitive acid-exploitation 
experience, but Gorman's sci-fi foray 
X—TheMan With the X-Ray Eyes proves 
the most harrowingly hallucinogenic 
film. 

Fresh from his Premature Burial stint 
and his directorial debut for AlP [Panic 
In The 'rear Zero], Ray Milland appears 


as Dr. Xavier, a scientist who devises a 
formula enabling him to see through 
solid matter. The transformation is fun 
enough during its early phases when he 
employs his newfound ocular powers to 
penetrate women’s clothing and predict 
winning numbers in Vegas. But soon he 
starts seeing more than he bargained 
for, starting towards eventual madness 
and the film's revival-tent climax. The 
Man With the X-Ray Eyes (which also 
features Don Rickies as a carny baker) 
is packed with startling and surreal im- 
agery. 


Tales of Terror (1962) Dir: Roger 
Corman. Starring: Vincent Price. 
Peter Lorre, Basil Rathbone, De- 
bra Paget, Maggie Pierce, Leona 
Gage. 68 minutes. (Warner) 

T aking his cue from the Universal all- 
star terror learnings of the 30s and 
AOs that would feature several scream- 
screen greats in a single film (e.g.. 
1944's House of Frankenstein, with 
Boris, Lon Chaney Jr., John Carradine, 
George Zucco, Glenn Strange, J. Carrol 
Naish and Lionel Atwill), Corman as- 
sembled Vincent Price. Peter Lorre and 
Basil Rathbonefor this loose, lively Poe- 
fest. Scripter Richard Matheson actu- 
ally drew from four Edgar Allan tales for 
this tripartite film. The best vignette. "A 
Cask tor Amontillado," pairs Price, a 
foppish winelaster, and Lorre, cuck- 
olded hubby who walls up his adulter- 
ous wife in his wine cellar. While Tales of 
Terror, with its widescreen Panavision 
sweep, isamoviespecifically tailored to 
the big screen, the video version con- 
veys enough of the flick’s thoroughly 
sick merriment to pass it off as 88 min- 
utes well-spent. 


A TRILOGY OF SHOCK AND HORROR! 
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INTERVIEW 


Richard Fleischer 


Richard Fleischer— does the name ring a bell? tt should— you probably 
own three or four of his films and have seen at least a dozen more — some 
of which are considered the finest and most popular of the genre. 



II By Lowell Goldman 

20,000 Leagues L'ndertheSea... 
The Vikings. ..Fantastic Vogage 
...Soglent Green. ..Conan the De- 
stroyer.. .Amitgville III in 3-D... 
Red So/yo.. .You’ve seen { or at 
least heard of) them all— so how 
come the director’s name isn’t 
on the tip of your tongue? 
Maybe it’s because Richard 
Fleischer is an old-fashioned 
Hollywood pro, a product of the 
studio system, not an auteur. 
With little fanfare or self- 
promotion, be has steadily 
carved out a solid career— 47 
movies in 46 years, many of 
them memorable sci-fi and fan- 
tasy films. 

Fleischer is the son of legend- 
ary animation artist. Max Fleis- 
cher, creator of Betty Boop and 
Popeye the Sailor. He entered the 
film industry in 1942, joining 
RKO as an e^tor on newsreels, 
and later directing shorts. He 
graduated to features in 1946 
and made a name for himself 
helming realistic crime mellers 
such as The Clay Pigeon, 
Trapped, Armored Car Roberry 
and The \arrow Margin. Fleis- 
cher’s more recent, big-budget 
films include Compulsion, Dr. 
Doolittle, The Boston Strangler, 


Thru.’ 7bfw.' Tbro.’, The Sew Centu- 
rions, Mr. Majestyk and Man- 
dingo. 

The soft-spoken, seventy-one 
year old director recently 
talked with Horrorfan about 
some of his memorable movies 
in the genre. 

HF: Before 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea you were noted as a director 
of tight little thrillers. How did 
this elaborate fantasy project come 
to your attention? 


Fleischer: Well, it’s an interesting 
story. My father, Max Fleischer, 
and Walt Disney were great com- 
petitors, and not exactly on the 
friendliest of terms. Still, Walt Dis- 
ney offered me the picture. He had 
seen all of my films and said he was 
very impressed by them. He really 
wanted me to do this film. So I took 
the job, knowing it was obviously 
going to be a very big picture. It 
was an important film for the stu- 
dio and I was very flattered. 

HF; Was the movie made at the Dis- 
ney Studios? 

Fleischer; All the interior scenes 
were shot there. They built a huge 
tank for some underwater scenes. 
The rest of the underwater stuff 
was shot in the Bahamas. 

HF: The highlight of the picture 
was the sub’s battle with a giant 
squid. Did you encounter many 
problems with the squid? 
Fleischer: It was quite compli- 
cated. The first squid that was 
built didn’t work. It was very prim- 
itive and was manipulated with 


Reduced to microscopic size, scientists 
led by Raquel Welch QeftI explore the 
human body in Fantattie tbyage. 





wires, which made it too heavy. It 
would always break and start fall- 
ing apart. The water would ruin it. 
After I shot with that squidfor sev- 
eral days, we abandoned the se- 
quence. Disney asked me to go on 
to something else while they tried 
to solve the automation problem. 
They were just starting to get into 
the field at that time. It was all 
brand new stuff. Finally, they did 
develop a whole brand new mecha- 
nized squid. It still needed about 
thirty or forty people to manipu- 
late it, but it could do a lot of things 
well. 

HF: How long did it take to shoot 
the picture? 

Fleischer: About six months. 

HF: How much did the movie cost 
to make? 

Fleischer: For the time, it was con- 
sidered an enormously expensive 
picture. It cost a little under $5 
million. It actually cost more than 
Snow White. 

HF: Do you feel the film still holds 
up? 

Fleischer: It looks like it was made 
yesterday. The film still looks 
pretty good. 

HF: Let’s move on to Fantastic Voy- 
age What attracted you to the pro- 
ject? 

Fleischer: They had a film treat- 


ment for it at Fox. The picture was 
offered to me by Richard Zanuck 
(Vice President in charge of pro- 
duction). The producer was Saul 
David (Our Man Flint, Logan’s 
Run). I thought it had great possi- 
bilities for an unusual science fic- 
tion film. I don’t think there had 
been a big, important science fic- 
tion film until we made Fantastic 
Voyage. Anyway, I went to work 
with Saul David and we developed 
a screenplay with Harry Kleiner 
iBullitt, Le Mans). 

HF: When did you start shooting 

Faniosfic Voyagel 

Fleischer: In 1964. The film was 


about a year in pre-production. The 
picture was very difficult to pre- 
pare and difficult to shoot. 

HF: Were miniatures often used 
throughout the shoot? 

Fleischer: Actually, the minia- 
tures in the picture were what I’d 
call "maerotures." They were 
enormous enlargements of actual 
things. For example, the heart was 
the largest model of a heart ever 
made, about a hundred times 
larger than an actual heart. We 
also made maerotures of lungs and 
the inner ear. 

HF: Was the film scientifically ac- 
curate? 

Fleischer: Oh yeah. We had plenty 
of technical advisors. It was all 
very thoroughly researched. The 
picture was very accurate. 

HF: Did Fantastic Vbyogc do well at 
the box office? 

Fleischer: It didn’t do as well as it 
could have done. The people who 
were trying to sell the film really 
didn't know how to handle it. They 
had simply never seen a movie like 
it before. The ads didn’t let the au- 
dience know it was an intelligent 
science fiction film. Instead, the 
public probably had the impres- 
sion that it was some sort of mon- 
ster movie. Nowadays I think the 
sales department would know how 
to take a different approach. 

HF: Did you see Joe Dante's Inner- 
space? 

Fleischer: Yes. It kind of leaned a 
little on Fantastic Voyage It was 
very innaccurate. It really has 
nothing at all to do with the hu- 
man body. I was trying to impress 
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the audience with the majesty of 
the human body. 

HF: Soylent Green is another sci- 
ence fiction of yours that has devel- 
oped a cult following. How do you 
regard the film? 

Fleischer: The charm of the pic- 
ture to me was that I didn't use any 
scientific apparatus. The future 
isn’t going to look like what every- 
one thinks it’s going to look like. 
It’s going to look like today, but 
much worse. The film’s really a 
peek into the future. 

HF: Did you read Harry Harrison’s 
novel Make Room! Make Room! to 
prepare the picture? 

Fleischer: Yes, the film was gener- 
ally based on the idea of the book, 
but, we actually had very little to 
go on. The whole story had to be 
developed, using the book as a 
springboard. 

HF: The film has an interesting, 
often gloomy look to it. How was 
that achieved? 

Fleischer: I experimented for sev- 
eral weeks before the shoot with 
cinematographer Dick Kline (Co 
melot, The Andromeda Strain, 
KingKongiin order to achieve that 
look. Ib create the feeling of claus- 
trophobia, we used long lenses to 
compress the background. We also 
devised some interesting water 
filters to achieve a certain colors. I 
didn’t want to use a hard filter. I 
wanted to capture the heavy atmo- 
sphere on film. 

HF: The film is also notable as 
Edward G. Robinson’s final screen 
performance. Ironically, his last 
scene was his own death. 
Fleischer: That’s true. You know, 
we really didn't know he was going 
to die so soon. He had been very, 
very sick, but we were still able to 
get insurance for him on the pic- 
ture. He actually was very well 
during the shooting of the film. 
HF: Wiat did you think of Conan 
the Barbarian? 

Fleischer: I liked it. I thought it 
was a very, very well done film, but 
I thought they took a rather hu- 
morlessapproach to the material. I 
don't really think you can take 
that kind of story and character se- 
riously. You can make it realistic, 
but also make it a little bit tongue 
in cheek. When I made the sequel, 
Conan the Destroyer. I pumped as 
much humor as I could into it. I 
wanted to let the audience know 


we were just having a little fun. 
HF: The film received some glow- 
ing reviews. 

Fleischer; The reviews were better 
than the original Conan. The film 
was also a very big success. 

HF: Youmade Amityi'iWe/Z/inS-D. 
How did shooting in 3-D change 



from when you first used it for 
Arena in the early fifties? 
Fleischer: Well, one of the most im- 
portant elements in shooting 3-D 
is the ability to change the dis- 
tance between the two lenses. You 
have to photograph the movie on 
two separate pieces of film. When 
we did the first picture in the fif- 
ties, we were able to adjust the dis- 
tance between the two lenses in the 
camera to give you most of the 3-D 
effects. For example, how far apart 
or how close together. In the new 
system, you cannot change that 
distance and depth. You have to 
struggle to find it. That’s the main 
thing wrong with the system. 

HF: What's wrong with Red Sorya? 
Why weren’t you satisfied with the 
film? 

Fleischer: I wasn’t too happy with 
the final screenplay for one thing. 
It just didn’t work for me. Another 
problem was that there weren’t 
very many competent actors in the 
cast. The only ones with onscreen 
experience were Arnold (Schwar- 
zenegger) and Sandahl Bergman. 
Brigitte Nielsen had never acted 
before in her life. The little boy (Er- 
nie Reyes Jr.) had to carry a lot of 
the film, and he was also very very 
new to film. 

The film just didn’t jell. It’s re- 
ally not one of my favorites. 

HF: You've been making movies 


since the late forties. What’s the 
secret to your long and successful 
career? 

Fleischer: I think one of the rea- 
sons for my longevity is that my 
pictures are so well crafted and 
constructed that they don't go out 
of date. I saw The Narrow Margin 
(1962) recently and was quite im- 
pressed. It’s a wonderful picture. 
It’s also kind of a cult film. 

HF: What’s in store for the future? 
Fleischer: Saul David and I have 
just optioned a science fiction story 
which I think is quite wonderful. 
It’s an old book called What Mad 
Universe. It was published in 1949. 
The author is Frederic Brown. I 
read it a long lime ago and always 
liked it. We hope to get that off the 
ground soon. As you know. I’ve al- 
ways been attracted to science 
fiction. 


THE FILMS OF RICHARD FLEISCHER 


CHILD OF DIVORCE (1S46) 

BANJO (1947) 

DESI<3N FOR DEATH (ig4S) 

SO THIS IS NEW YORK (1948) 
80DVCUARD(l94e) 

MAKE MINE LAUGHS (1949) 

THE CLAY PIGEON (1949) 

FOLLOW ME QUIETLY (1949) 

TRAPPED (1949) 

ARMORED CAR ROBBERY (1950) 

THE NARROW MARGIN (1952) 

THE HAPPY TIME(1952) 

ARENA (1953) 

20.000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA (1954) 
VIOLENT SATURDAY (1955) 

THE GIRL IN THE VELVET SWING (1955) 
BANDIOO(1956) 

BETWEEN HEAVEN AND HELL (1956) 

THE VIKINGS (195S) 

THESE THOUSAND HILLS (1959) 
COMPULSION (1959) 

CRACK IN THE MIRROR (1960) 

THE BIG GAMBLE (1961) 
BARABBAS(1962) 

FANTASTIC VOYAGE (1966) 

OR. DOLITTLE(l967) 

THE BOSTON STRANGLER (1966) 
CHEI(1969) 

TORAI TORAI TORAI (1970) 

TEN RILLIN6T0N PLACE (1971) 

SEE NO EVIL(1971) 

THE LAST RUN (1971) 

THE NEW CENTURIONS (1972) 

SOYLENT GREEN (1973) 

THE DON IS DEAD (1973) 

THE SPIKES GANG (1974) 

MR. MAJESTYK(1974) 

MANDINGOI1975) 

THE INCREDIBLE SARAH (1976) 
CROSSED SWORDS (1978) 

ASHANTI (1980) 

THE JAZZ SINGER(1980) 

TOUGH ENOUGH (1983) 

AMITYVILLE 3-D (1963) 

CONAN THE DESTROYER (1984) 

RED SONJA(198S) 

THE MILLION DOLLAR MYSTERY (1987) 


Wynorski 


first run of your picture. 

HF: Didn’t you have some prob- 
lems with a film released as 
Screamers? 

JW: It was one of the most unusual 
things we ever did while I was 
working in the New World adver- 
tising department. We had a film 
called Island of the Fiskmen, an 
Italian abomination starring Bar- 
bara Bach and Joseph Gotten. It 
was a PG-rated monster movie and 
very, very dull and unexciting. 
Roger picked it up for a song. He 
said, "Jim, make it look like Fri- 
day The ISth.".. ."OK, no prob- 
lem.” So I did this campaign 
around it called Something Wails 
in the Dark, the title Roger first 
wanted. It went out and died. After 
the first weekend of dismal figures, 
with about $600 left in the budget, 
we recalled it. Scanners was popu- 
lar at the time, so I said, "OK, let's 
call the film Screamers. ” 
Remember that oWLights Out" 



Artliar Roberta ia alien in A^ot Of This 
Earth. 


record album that Forry Acker- 
man used to hawk in the back of 
"Famous Monsters of Filmland" 
magazine? Well, I was one of the 
misguided dupes who ordered that 
record from Captain Company. 
One of the best cuts was the skit 
about the man turned inside out, 
and I figured people would pay five 
bucks to see a man turned inside 
out on screen. So I plastered that 
idea on the poster with this lurid 
shot of a man turned inside out, 
complete with trousers hanging oiT 
his waist. Well, we opened in At- 
lanta at about forty theatres, two 
of them drive-ins, located in pre- 


dominantly blue collar neighbor- 
hoods. These people were used to 
horror movies, so we had a great 
opening night. A lot of cars showed 
up, they honked their horns and 
the film began... 

The next morning, Saturday at 
about 7:30 A.M., Roger Corroan 
calls me at home— which was un- 
heard of— and asks calmly, "Jim, 
what did you put in those ads for 
Screamers? We had a little problem 
last night. It seems they rioted at 
the drive-in— shredded the screen, 
bombed the popcorn stand, almost 
killed the assistant manager.” I 
couldn't believe it. "Is there a man 
turned inside out in the film?”, 
asked Gorman. "Well, no... not ex- 
actly,” I stammered over the wire, 
thinking of what I was going to say 
at the unemployment office on 
Monday. 

"How about the TV spots?” was 
Gorman's next haymaker punch. I 
was speechless. How can I tell him 
there's not a frame of footage from 
the actual feature in the television 
ads, that I had Rob Bottin come in 
as a favor to shoot some special 
"monster” footage especially for 
the spots? Since it’s nearly impos- 
sible to con Gorman, I took a hard 
swallow and fessed up. 

Strangely enough, he wasn’t all 
that upset. Needless to say. we 
again had to pull the picture out of 
release and add the TV commer- 
cial footage to the feature. . .but the 
expense was minimal. I think it 
was the fact I tried something dar- 
ing and off the wall that appealed 
to Roger’s own grand sense of the- 
atrics... hell, if I hadn’t thought of 
it first, he might have pulled the 
same stunt himself. I'm just glad I 
didn’t go all the way over the edge 
like I planned— calling the pic "Ed- 
gar Allan Poe's Screamers.” God 
knows who would have rioted then. 
Poe, himself, might have risen 
from the grave if only to turn a cer- 
tain young filmmaker inside out! 
HF: Why were you so determined 
to remake a Roger Gorman film 
and why did you choose Not of This 
Earth? 

JW: I always had it in my mind to 
remake one of Roger's pictures in 
exactly the same amount of time 
that Roger took, and make it as 
good as I could in that time. Not of 
This Earth fit all of the require- 
ments; it had very few locations, 
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Waits in the dark 


(and) we already had a "house” set 
at the studio. I talked to Roger 
about it and he said, "Fine, now 
just go do it.” Without a contract, I 
made a bet with him that 1 could do 
it in the same amount of time he 
took to make his (version), which 
was eleven days. He said, "You’ll 
never make a picture in eleven 
days,” and I said, "Yes, I will!” so I 
set out to do it. I hired Traci Lords 
without interviewing anybody 
else. I said, "Even if she can't act. 
I’ll still have her in the picture be- 
cause it’ll get me a lot of 
publicity— we’ll have a nice little 
video when it’s all over,” never ex- 
pecting how it would all turn out. I 
expected to make a direct-to-video 
picture. Traci came in and she did a 
very good reading, and it turned 
out to be a fun experience. (By the 
time) the picture was all finished 
and cut together, Roger had be- 
come aware of all this publicity He 
looked at me and said, "...the film 
needs a little bit of this, a little bit 
of that. You won the bet, but would 
you mind taking an extra day to go 
out and film new sequences?” So I 
went out for a day, actually one eve- 
ning, shot a couple of new se- 
quences and put them in the film. 
So the picture was made in basi- 
cally eleven and one half d^s. I 
Conanuoacnptgtes 
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what ludicrous events that happen 
to the poor Lutz family (not to men- 
tion the sequels)! Worse than the 
silliness and over-acting are the 
contradictory explanations for the 
house’s evil character. At least The 
Sentinel had the good taste to stick 
by its claim that the house was the 
entrance to Hell, something this 
film forgets halfway through. 

In its mad rush to accommodate 
its new satanic tenants Hollywood 
forgot how much of a haunted 
house movie’s personality comes 
from the personality of the 
haunter. There is a great deal of 
horror in keeping the specter’s 
identity or motivations a mystery 
as long as possible. Ghosts come in 
many forms, needy or nasty, fright- 
ened or frightening. Deformed 
hordes from Hell make a pretty un- 
equivocal statement. The whole 
Exorcist rage is a sorry aberration 
on the genre. 

A return to a good ghost story 
was badly needed fcy 1979, and Pe- 
ter Medak's ominous and unjustly 
overlooked The Changeling fit the 
bill admirably. George C. Scott 
plays a widower musician who 
buys a beautiful, huge house in Se- 
attle, only to find it was the scene 
of the cruel murder of a child and 
vast political cover-up. The crime 
is frighteningly re-enacted and the 
mixture of the supernatural and 
the real has rarely been handled so 
effectively. Medak films the large 
space of the house with such real 
claustrophobia that everything 
seems haunted, including the en- 
tire city of Seattle. Scott gives an 
excellent performance in this 
sleeper, one of the new films of the 
genre ever to survive numerous 
scenes outside of the house. 

On the heels of The Changeling 
came the King Lear of horror 
films, one of the greatest haunted 
house movies of them all, Stanley 
Kubrick’s The Shining (1980), 
based on Stephen King's novel. 
Much has been said and written 
about this exceptional film, but it’s 
worth considering it as part of the 
genre. The Overlook Hotel is a 
vast, clean hotel, but Kubrick im- 
bues it with a distinct andclaustro- 
phobic brand of horror. Not for him 
are the chandeliers and cobwebs— 
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he uses the ghastly images of tor- 
rential blood, dessicated corpses, 
maddening mazes and even, so it 
seems, bizarre sexual acts involv- 
ing a man in a chipmunk suit. 

The great ambiguity of the 
movie lies in its treatment of Jack 
Nicholson’s paranoid Jack Tbrr- 
anee. Has Ibrrance, like Roderick 
Usher, always been mad, or has the 
hotel inflamed his mind and pos- 
sessed him to carry out his homici- 
dal tendencies, the way it has with 
former occupants? Kubrick never 
tells you for certain, but as a kind 
of spookcatching exercise, it's 
worth watching the movie again 
and trying to spot what’s real and 
what might be supernatural. 

Steven Spielberg, not to be out- 
done, produced the ghost story Rrl- 
(ergeisf (19821 in which the classic 
American family is possessed by 
their own possessions, most specif- 
ically their pre-fab house, part of a 
development built on top of a ceme- 
tery. Although the builders might 
not have respected the tradition of 


the dead, Spielberg and his direc- 
tor, Tbbe Hooper, do. The film is 
clever and visually exciting, bring- 
ing the conventions of the genre 
right into the center of every 
American home— the television 
set. The film includes the now- 
obligatory team of parapsycholo- 
gists and for the scene of the small 
child’s rescue from "the other 
side” alone, it deserves its great 
success. But the film is a bit of 
cheat. The house is declared 
"clean” more than halfway 
through the film, so the film’s sec- 
ond climax— a huge production 
number anyway— starts to numb 
the braincells. 

What these last three very dif- 
ferent and very idiosyncratic films 
do is to bring the element of human 
sickness into the genre. In the fif- 
ties, the evil was out there; in the 
later seventies, it was internal. 
Mirroring a nation’s post- 
Vietnam, post-Watergate mood, 
the films reflect an evil in our- 
selves. in our homes. The political 


scandal at the heart of The Change- 
ling, Jack Tbrrance's paranoia and 
alcoholic abtisiveness, the greedy 
desecrations that ignite the polter- 
geist's fury— these are specific, 
harsh, and recognizable images of 
evil within ourselves, metamor- 
phized into full-screen night- 

But when Hollywood chose to 
emphasize gore and effects in the 
eighties, it saw the haunted house 
as an eccentric old relative- 
quaint, boring, more a figure of fun 
than respect, and so the haunted 
house seems again to have given 
over to the comedies. 1983 pro- 
duced House of Long Shadows, the 
story of a writer forced to write a 
mystery overnight in a haunted 
house. The film has poor and 
thankfully brief performances by 
Vincent Price, Peter Cushing, 
Christopher Lee, and John Carra- 
dine, but the scariest thing about it 
is the notion of Desi Arnaz Jr. as a 
writer. Ghostbustersin 1984 was, of 
course, an immense hit, but its 
high-tech exorcism techniques 
seem to have more to do with the 
absurd demons of The Sentinel 
than with the ghosts of The Haunt- 
ing. However, it certainly has 
made ectoplasmic slime difficult to 
take seriously ever again. 

Three light-hearted films in 
1986 were dead losses, so to speak. 
House was another inexplicable 
success, an incoherent mishmash 
of some of the best and worst 
haunted house films of the pre- 
vious decade. Not much better is 
Gene Wilder's Haunted Honey- 
moon. At least he had the taste to 
return to the horror comedies of 
the 1940’s, but this film poaches 
the plot of Cat and the Canary with 
none of its wit, although Dorn de- 
Luise in drag is a pretty frighten- 
ing sight. The Canterville Ghost, a 
TV version of the Oscar Wilde 
story, offers a kind of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy in ectoplasmic drag, as 
a young girl befriends a crotchety 
old ghost. What saves it, indeed, 
makes part of it quite good, is John 
Gielgud’s wry performance as the 
ghost. He captures the pain, poi- 
gnance of restlessness of those con- 
signed to the other side. 

Michael Keaton is not nearly as 
charming as the bio-exorcist in 
Tim Burton's wildly imaginative 
Beetl^uice (1988), which has the 


distinction of being the first Yup- 
pie haunted house film. A young 
couplein Vermont get killed before 
their time, in a car crash (next to a 
sign that says "Come Back Again 
Soon!”). They do come back, as a 
pair of ineffectual ghosts who are 
incapable ofdrivingout the revolt- 
ing family which has moved into 
their old house. It’s not just that 
they aren’t mean enough; they 
lack the imagination. In one won- 
derfully self-referential moment, 
the human family’s sympathetic 
young daughter suggests to the 
ghosts that instead of running 
around in designer sheets, they try 
stuff "like in Night of the Living 
Dead." Even a hilarious scene in 
which they possess the family to 
the tune of Harry Belafonte’s Day- 
0 (with its near-supernatural cho- 
rus, "Daylight come and we want 
to go home!” ) backfires— they can’t 
compete with those scary movies. 

This is what gives the film its 
considerable charm, as well as its 


sad truth— the ghostly antics 
found in Tbppcr just don’t seem to 
cut it anymore, at home or 
onscreen. Beetlejuice's ghostly 
couple are fit only for an amuse- 
ment park— leave the really scary 
stuff to Freddy and Jason. The film 
confirms the obsolescence of mys- 
terious atmosphere; its heart is 
clearly in the garish visuals. It 
even ends with the ultimate 
haunted house vision of the eight- 
ies, as ghostly couple and human 
couple set up happy housekeeping 
together. 

But that may be the haunted 
house’s greatest quality: its elastic 
(or ectoplasmic) resilience. Vam- 
pires and slashers may come and 
go, but as long as there are ghosts 
in the closet, and human beings 
silly enough to want to look for 
them, there will always be 
haunted house films. And that, if 
nothing else, should make one 
sleep better at night. □ 
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At its core, Carpenter says, They 
Live is a "paranoia movie” in the 
vein of Invasion of the Body Snatch- 
ers. "There were two ways I could 
have done the story; from a wom- 
an's point of view or a man’s point 
of view, Both would have been to- 
tally different films. It was when I 
started becoming friends with 
Roddy that I began to see a way to 
tell the story through the point of 
view of the working homeless. He’s 
not your average middle-class 
hero: he’s out of work, impover- 
ished. As the existential Western 
hero, he’s the one who walks into 
town and lights a fire under the 
homeless community that mush- 
rooms into an organized rehellion. 
The police attempt to crush it— 
they’ve been told it’s a Communist 
front. 

"This is the first anti- SOs, anti- 
yuppie movie,” Carpenter said 
when asked about the film’s under- 
lying attitude. "It truly addresses 
the idea of 'living for today.’ It’s 
about betrayal, about selfishness, 
about the dismantling of the mid- 
dle class. It’s about what’s happen- 
ing in the SOs: the rich are richer 
and the middle class is moving in 
both directions— up and down— but 
there’s nobody in the middle any- 
more. It’s not a message film, but 
it’stheretoreadit if youwantto.’’ 

Tb further their insidious goals, 
the aliens have enlisted corrupt 
humans who are willing to cooper- 
ate for financial rewards. "If you 
see somebody driving a Mercedes 
and wearing a gold Rolex watch, 
they're probably an alien,” Car- 
penter cracked. "The aliens get hu- 
mans to collaborate with them for 
wealth and power. You see people 
whose bank account has suddenly 
gotten bigger and now have that 
house they always wanted. These 
creatures appeal to our capitalistic 
nature; they know man will do 
anything to be rich, even sell his 
soul.” 

Minorities— mostly the working 
class and the unemployed— are the 
unlikely heroes of They Live. 
"These individuals don’t fit the 
ideals of American society,” re- 
lated Carpenter. "John is the loner 
whose world collapses around him. 


He starts to investigate the under- 
ground movement and finds out 
what's going on in the church; he 
wants to break the aliens' signal 
and warn the rest of the world. 
Frank’s point of view is, 'Listen, 
man. I’ve got a wife and kids I'm 
trying to support. I’m not gonna 
rock the boat.’ He’s going to walk 
the white line because he has to. 
John’s feeling is that the white line 
is in the middle of the road, and it’s 
the worst place to drive. They di- 
verge as friends but they eventu- 
ally come together and find them- 
selves working toward the same 
end.” 

Part of the fun for Carpenter in 
getting back to a more economical 
approach to making movies is the 
creative rush that comes with an 
accelerated pace. "In low-budget 
filmmaking, you have to think 
faster on your feet— it’s fun. You 
pick two angles when j'ou shoot a 
scene and then you move on. It’s 
the basics of filmmaking, without 
the politics. You have to figure out 
how you’re going to tell a story on 
screen before you shoot it. And you 
limit your options because you 
only have so much money to 

While They Live is budgeted at 
"well under $5 million," Carpen- 
ter maintains that there’s no short- 
age of quality stuff on screen. One 
of the film’s selling points, in fact, 
is a complicated 7 "ftj-minute fight 
sequence between Piper and 
David, staged by stunt coordinator 
Jeff Imada (who also plays several 
of the aliens)— reminiscent, Car- 
penter feels, of the sustained brawl 
between John Wayne and Victor 


McLaglen in The Quiet Man. "It’s 
basically a wrestling match in the 
middle of the film,” Carpenter ex- 
plained. "There’s never been a 
fight like this in any movie, ever. 
When you see the film, you’ll see 
what I mean. It’s real different.” 

Frank Carissosa, who designed 
the special make-up for Prince of 
Darkness, has created the alien in- 
vaders in They Live, and done the 
"straighter” make-up as well. 
"The lead actors are wearing 
mostly standard make-up, with 
the exception of [the] fight scene 
between John and Frank,” Caris- 
sosa said. "The fight establishes a 
bond between them and it goes on 
for a long time. We needed to show 
the emotions these guys carried 
around by making them really go 
at each other, yet we didn’t want to 
turn their faces to pulp. I think 
we've managed to accomplish that 
pretty well.” 

While Carpenter is committed to 
vrorking in the low-budget arena, 
his contract gives him the option to 
do a" big outside picture.” He may 
do one as his next project, he says. 
Why go back to a studio after all 
he’s been through? "It’s always the 
script,” he replied. "They get you 
every time. They send you this un- 
believable script and you say, 'I 
could so something with that.’ I'm 
more mature than I used to be, I 
can handle it a lot better now. You 
learn to accept certain rules. I 
don’t ever want to get myself into 
another situation where I have to 
deal with the kinds of people I had 
to contend with at Fox. But I’m a 
good whore, I go where I’m 
pushed. ”□ 
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felt very happy with the final 
results. 

HF: Considering the notoriety of 
her past scandal (involving X- 
rated movies', wasn’t the casting of 
Traci Lords a risk? 

JW: When I first met her, she was 
very wary of me because she had 
been approached by a lot of sleazy 
producers in the past. And I was a 
little bit wary of her because I 
didn’t know what kind of person 
she would be. On our second meet- 
ing, I gave her a copy of the old 
(1957) script and said, "Read these 
scenes and come in and do them.” 
If she was anywhere near good, she 
was going to be in the picture be- 
cause of her reputation. I felt that 
on a low budget, the only way I 
could spice up the film was to put 
somebody of notoriety in the pic- 
ture; but no one of notoriety in 
terms of acting— who’d want to be 
in a picture like Not of This Earth, 
especially if it was being made in 
eleven and a half days? But Traci 
needed the exposure of a legiti- 
mate film, she wanted to show that 
she could act, and she was willing 
to do it for less than big money in 
return for all the other benefits 
that an appearance in a legitimate 
film, would have. 

I look at cassettes as 
being the new drive- 
in. You can make as 
much money off a 
worldwide cassette 
sale as you can off a 
drive-in. 


HF: Is your Not o/This Earth signif- 
icantly different from Gorman's 
version? 

JW: Mine is more of a comedy send- 
up. The original is done very, very 
straight except for a scene with 
Dick Miller, as a vacuum cleaner 
salesman, coming to the front door 
and trying to sell a vacuum cleaner 
to an alien. Well, we kept that and 
put in a lot more. We have a Strip- 
0-Gram girl come to the front door 
...instead of the alien picking up 
three bums (a scene performed in 
the ’67 original), he picks up three 
hookers. □ 


God Told Me To 
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child), Elizabeth Mullen [Sylvia 
Sidney], who reluctantly reveals 
(in a flashback) that she too was 
abducted by an alien ship and then 
artificially inseminated. Nicholas 
is devastated when his mother is 
appalled by him. She gave birth to 
achild she never felt was hers. Dis- 
traught, he flees, driven to seek out 
this Christ-like being; to learn his 
own origin and true identity. Sib- 
ling rivalry takes on a new mean- 
ing when Nicholas confronts and 
battles his half-brother on the top 
level of an abandoned tenement. In 
a shocking climax, amidst streams 

If aliens came to 
earth, would they 
assume the guise of 
a deity? 


of glowing golden light, they wage 
war as the building collapses 
around them. 

The film was shot entirely with 
hand-held cameras, which creates 
an intimate, sometimes crude, yet 
authentic look. Cohen also utilizes 
and incorporates in the film New 
York City festivities (St. Patrick’s 
parade and the Feast of San Cjen- 
naro), which serve to give a richly 
textured and grandiose quality. 
But the real strength of this 
movie lies in the outstanding per- 
formances by seasoned profession- 
als. Sandy Dennis is positively 
spooky, and steals the movie as 
Martha, Nicholas' ex-wife, whose 
life was spent and ultimately 
wasted— caring for Nicholas, 
whom she knew never really be- 
longed. As Peter Nicholas, Ibny Lo 
Bianco (he replaced Robert Forster 
several weeks into production) 
gives a gritty portrayal that is both 
believable and sympathetic. 

Cohen paints people as pathetic 
robots, to be programmed and con- 
ditioned by God, aliens or 
television— take your pick. If ali- 
ens came to earth, would they as- 
sume the guise of a deity? Was 
Christ an extraterrestrial? Is 
Larry Cohen's portrait hanging in 
the Vatican? God Ibid Me 7b cer- 
tainly gives one much to think 
about. Don’t miss itlD 


Fright Night 
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Charlie and Peter. "She eerily re- 
sembles Jerry Dandridge. She's 
sexy and alluring— we can under- 
stand why Charlie falls under her 
spell. As their relationships de- 
velop, what’s interesting is the con- 
trast between this deep, dark, 
rather forbidden attraction for this 
slightly older women in Regine 
and his light, innocent, quite 
chaste relationship with Alex,” 
Wallace concluded. 

A number of elaborate sets were 
built for the climax: a dramatic 
showdown in the hotel housing Re- 
gine's coffin, which lies in a pit be- 
neath an elevator shaft. The action 
starts in the shaft and culminates 
in the penthouse of the hotel. "We 
built one upright shaft, one on its 
side and one on a forty five degree 
angle. Tb actually shoot a real ele- 
vator shaft would be technically 
next to impossible, not to mention 
the limitations that would be 
placed on your angle making- We 
needed a set that can feature an 
actor dangling like a fly on a lamp 
six stories up,” revealed Wallace. 
"We also us^ several miniatures 
in the shooting of the scene.” 

We’ve all seen the 
original Dracula 
movies and you have 
to go a bit further to 
excite than just 
having fangs. 

The visual effects coordinator 
was Gene Warren Jr. [Gremlins, 
The Terminator and Nigklflyers] of 
Fantasy 11 productions. He is the 
son of special effects wizard C^ne 
Warren, who won an Oscar for The 
Time Machine. Special effects were 
handled by Rick Josephson (Cujo, 
Runaw(^ 7Vain)and GregCannom 
(Lost Boys). Fright Night-Part 2 is 
produced by Herb Jaffe and Mort 
Engelberg for the Vista Organiza- 
tion . 

"Fans whose senses of humor 
were nudged by Fright Night will 
be more happy with Part 2," said 
Wallace. "I was very conscious of 
the first film and I wanted to make 
a companion piece that can sit next 
to it very comfortably on the 
shelf’D 
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Since this is a time-travel story 
(Twohy likened it to The Termina- 
tor and Time After Time, though 


with a different payoff), the execu- 
tion doesn’t take place as planned. 
Satan reaches down into the seven- 
teenth century and plucks the 
Warlock away, sucking him up into 
hellish demonic winds that deposit 
him in 1988 Los Angeles. Redferne 
grabs him at the moment of depar- 
ture and he, too, is swept into the 
future. (As Twohy jokingly said, 
"Giles is prepared to follow the 
warlock into hell itself. He may be 
ready for hell, but is he ready for 
the twentieth century?’’) 

At this point, the warlock isn't 
quite sure why he has been sent 
into the future. Things become 
clearer when he meets a two-bit 
psychic channeler, played by Mary 
Woronov of Eating Raoul fame. 
"She's what I call a 'Califomica- 
ted’ version of the gypsy fortune 
teller,” explained "rwohy. "She 
thinks she has established contact 
with a father figure, but she ends 
up channeling a real spirit— 
Satan. She’s inhabited by him (Sa- 
tan) and frozen solid from the in- 
side out. That’s when the warlock 
finds out that he's been hand- 
picked by Satan to collect the three 
thirds of Grand Grimoire, pieces of 


which are in Los Angeles, Colo- 
rado and Boston. After he learns of 
his mission, he kisses her and 
pushes her off her chair, where- 
upon she shatters like glass. It’s a 
marvelous effect. I think it’s the 
scene people will talk about.” 


Reducing the channeler to a pile 
of glittering shards doesn’t mean 
the Warlock is finished with her. 
He must then stomp on her re- 
mains in order to get "the Eyes of 
Satan” out of the tissue surround- 
ing her breasts. These eyes, which 
the Warlock literally holds in his 
hand, turn in the direction he is 
supposed to continue, so that he's 
able to pinpoint where the first 333 
pages of the book are located. As 
fate would have it, the first third is 
hidden inside an altar table in a 
house owned by an antique dealer 
named Chas, who sublets to Kas- 
sandra. 

Not only does the warlock find 
what he’s after, but he murders 
Chas, first cutting off his finger in 
order to obtain a ring he fancies. 
He has a different punishment in 
mind for Kassandra. "The warlock 
always attacks his prey at its most 
vulnerable point,” Miner ex- 
plained. "He could just kill you, 
but he delights into doing it vi- 
ciously. Because Kassandra is a 
vain, pretty young girl, he decides 
to curse her with death by old age. 
Why? Out of spite, probably: he’s 
as bad as they come.” 


With each third of the Grand Gri- 
moire that the warlock collects, his 
magic powers increase— and so do 
the dazzling special effects. Be- 
yond the bits of lore that indicate 
when a warlock is in the vicinity— 
a flame will bum blue in his pres- 
ence, milk and cream will curdle 
and horses will sweat in their 
stalls— the warlock has the ability 
to manufacture ectoplasm and 
hurl it at adversaries, much in the 
manner of an energy bolt. He also 
flies—a combination of blue 
screen, wire work (again by Ken 
Pepio) and mechanical effects. 
"There were very few references to 
broomsticks in my research." 
quipped Twohy. 

"The warlock has a recipe for a 
flying potion, which he manufac- 
turers in grisly fashion at one 
point in the film,” Twohy indi- 
cated. "He hovers three feet off the 
ground in an upright position, 
turned sideways to reduce air fric- 
tion. The way it’s being done is not 
unlike those tire commercials that 
(use pixilation to) make it. appear 
that someone is driving without a 
car. Ultimately he embraces the 
twentieth century and gets on an 
airplane, though not without some 
resistance; remember, anyone who 
flew in his day was put to death as a 
witch.” 

The warlock's ability to fly gave 
Twohy an idea for an inspired sight 
gag. "When we first see him fly, we 
see him through the POV of a high- 
way patrol' officer who’s pulled off 
to the side of the road in the Ar- 
izona desert in the dead of night. 
The patrolman hears his radar de- 
tector go off, but he doesn't see any 
car approaching. The detector goes 
from 60- to 90 mph— still no head- 
lights. Finally, he turns his head- 
lights on. There, caught for a split 
second in the path of the head- 
lights, is the warlock, just skim- 
ming by.” 

"I think of Warlock as my first 
feature film,” said Twohy. Critters 
JI was work for hire, as opposed to 
an original screenplay. I only did 
the first two drafts on Critters be- 
fore I had a falling out creatively 
with New Line. Then Mick Garris, 
the director, came in and did two 
subsequent drafts on his own. Crit- 
ters is not a film I’m prepared to 
take either credit or responsibility 
for. Warlock is my boby."D 
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cist turned out to be a box office 
smash, I found the money and 
made the movie.* 

HF: Are the scenes of sex and vio- 
lence in your movies really neces- 
sary to the plot? 

NASCHY: I think that a horror 
film has to reflect some aspects of 
reality. Ijust have to look around to 
see sex and violence in the streets, 
everywhere. They are important 
because they show us the real face 
of life. Ifl shoot a werewolf movie, 
how am I going to rule out violent 
situations? The werewolf is a char- 
acter who kills and destix^rs, so he 
must be wild. The same thing hap- 
pens with sex... 

HF: Doesn’t implication have more 
impact than explicit presentation? 
NASCHY; Well, maybe, but the 
power of suggestion seems to be ob- 
solete. Nowadays the more suc- 
cessful movies don't back away 
from anything. As an example, 
The Howling is a pretty violent 
movie. ..there’s an explicit scene 
where Eddie IRobert Picardo), in 
transformation as a werewolf, 
plucks out a bullet that is lodged in 
his head. It’s graphic, but it cer- 
tainly makes an impression on the 
audience! Now, would that scene 
have succeeded though implica- 
tion? The audience needs to see 
things that are effectively exe- 
cuted with good special effects. The 
Evil Dead, a marvelous film and 
one of my favorites, also succeeds 
(as a result of its violent scenes). 
HF: How have you used special ef- 
fects in your movies? 

NASCHY: The special effects are 
all designed by a make-up artist 
with whom I always work. Because 
of the coat, my films have never de- 
pended on great effects... 

HF: Any truth to the rumor that 
you used a real corpse in Hunch- 
back of The Morgue? 

NASCHY: Yes, there is. It was all 
ironic. When we were shooting a 
scene in a real mortuary, we came 
across an unidentified corpse... 
you know, a corpse that was not 

* Prompted! by the suecpM ot Thv SxrtrraU thf 

ear year.)^ twu ^enijh productione, Biavisno 
aad La Sndemoniada (U.S. ivleeee title: Oe/non 
WttA CAtidi. the liCUr nim made Iti debut only 
—t wtek before the prerajere of Naechy « movie. 



claimed. Well, the coroner gave us 
permission to use it and. of course, 
the director asked me whether or 
not I was squeaunish. It was a diffi- 
cult thing to do, but once you start 
doing it you forget everything 
else... 

HF: You mean the scene where you 
hit the cadaver with a shovel? 
NASCHY: No, just the scene when 
I begin to cut his head, and I'm re- 
ferring only to the first cutting. I 
didn’t have the heart to carry on, 
although the director kept on 
shooting! 

HF: Were you actually attacked by 
rats for a scene in the same movie? 
NASCHY: Yes, it was funny. The 
rats were quite dangerous. They 
had not been fed for three days, so 
they were very hungry. When we 
shot that scene, one of them bit me! 

. . .Thank God, the rats were immu- 
nized against disease. 

HF: How did you make the move 
from acting and writing to 
directing? 

NASCHY: I was forced by (finan- 
cial) circumstances. In Spain, 
there has never been a tradition to 
acknowledge, and sustain the 
work, of an actor who specializes in 
the Fantasy Cinema. For me, it 
was not so important to direct a 
movie; maybe if I hadn’t had that 
need for production finances, I 
would not have been obligated to 
direct. This business is rather 
hard. 

HF: Do you personally earn money 
with your movies? 

NASCHY: Yeah, but the profits are 
always higher abroad. In Spain, 
there is less interest. The Werewolf 
vs. The Vampire Woman was a 
blockbuster in Europe and yet. in 
spite of this success, the follow-up 
{i\m(TkeFuryofThe Wolfman)'»as 


not as financially successful; nev- 
ertheless, it's a good movie. 

HF: What’s yoim next film project? 
NASCHY: I’m working on a good 
one called Mansions of The De- 
mons. The scenario involves a 
Ouija board that summons 
Satan... 

Manuel was invited on location 
otTheHowlofTkeDevil, Paul Nas- 
chy’s latest project. The genre’s 
eminent "Scream Queen,” Caro- 
line Munro, co-stars with director/ 
screenwriter Naschy and a profu- 
sion of movie monsters, □ 


Credits include: Frankenstein’s 
Bloody TerroriWTl; original 
Spanish release, 1967), Nights Of 
The Werewolf (1968), Assignment 
7b/Tor(1970), • Dr, Jekyll And 
The Werewolf (a.k.a. Dr Jekyll 
and The Wolfman, 1971), Jack The 
Ripperla.k.a. Jack The Mangier 
Of London, 1971), * The Hanging 
Woman (1971), * Vengeance Of 
The Zombies (1972), * Dracula’s 
Great Love (1972), * The Hunch- 
back Of The Morgue (1972), * 
Horror Rises From The Tbmb 
(1972), * The Vengeance Of The 
Mummy (1973). The Return Of 
Walpurgis (a.k.a. Curse Of The 
Devil, a.k.a. The Black Harvest of 
Countess Dracula, 1973), * Exor- 
cism (1974), The People Who Own 
The Dark (1975), Night Of The 
Howling Beast (o.]l. 8.. The Were- 
wolf And The Yeti, 1975), * The 
House Of Psychotic Women 
(1976), The Return Of The Wolf- 
man (1980), Monster Island(198Q), 
* Human Beasts (1980), TheBeast 
And The Magic Sword (1988), 
Latidos De Panico (1983), Howl Of 
TheDevil(1988). 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

By Bruce Schoengood 


Question- How do you go about fill- 
ing up a magazine which covers a 
big part of the film and video in- 
dustry? Answer: With a lot of help 
from a lot of people. Horrorfan was 
my passion, I fought for it, got it, 
and always tried to maintain a 
standard of excellence. Everyone 
involved shared this passion and I 
am grateful. 

Thinking it would be a luxury 
cruise. Blake Gerard unknow- 
ingly signed up for a tour of duty. 
He helped shape me into an editor 
and injected his fervor for excel- 
lence into the magazine. Horrorfan 
would not have gotten done with- 
out him. Our most valuable con- 
tributor, Bill George, is locked up 
(somewhere in America) with a 
phone, a computer and 12 posters 
of Monique Gabrielle. Thank you 
for so generously sharing your 
valuable photos with us. Bill, I still 
haven’t opened all your letters. By 
the way, who is Monique 
Gabrielle? I spent 4,009 hours on 
the phone with you and all I 
wanted to know was your zip code. 
Keeping an eye on L. A. activities is 
Kyle Counts. If all my writers 
were as talented, I wouldn’t need a 
managing editor. Thank you for 
your dedication and good work. 
Gary, you helped get me going- 
thanks. Tb the GGR bunch: Rita T., 
Tommy A.. Florine M., Linda F., 
Irwin L. and Sandi K.— gracias. 

Sometimes interviews are good 
and sometimes they’re terrific- 
thank you Harley Cokliss, 
Ibmray Lee Wallace, Larry Co- 
hen, Jim Signorelli, Cassandra 
Peterson, Robert England, Tom 
Holland and Albert Pyun. Spe- 
cial thanks to Clive Barker for 
wanting to call me from a phone 
booth in London after his home 
phone broke. Virginia at the bay— 
you’re the best. 

Additional thankt to: Jonathao Marder. 
Susan Ciccone, Debbie Grays, Marine 
Baily, Lynn Frankel, Ed Martin, Maria 
Crean, Charlee Rice. Cynthia Pareona, 
Tbny An^ilotti, Michael Roth, Tbny Van, 
Susanna Severeid, Georpa Cave, Barbara 
Hodgson, Tbny Habib and Sky, Louise Chu 
and Bradley Sean. 




FUTURE SHOCKS 

S tephen King’s PETSEMATARY is finally coming to the silver 
screen. Mary Lambert directs and Kevin Yagher is on board to 
do the effects. Don’t bug out— Chris Walas’ FLY II is coming. Look 
for Stephen Traxler’s THE MAN WHO BECAME DRACULA. 
Stephen Speilberg and Harrison Ford team up again for the third 
installment of INDIANA JONES— we will take a peek. Back to- 
gether where they belong— producer Gale Ann Hurd and director 
James Cameron team up for THE ABYSS. We’ll have our usual, 
huge array of previews, reviews, retros and interviews. Look for 
Horrorfitn early next year on the newsstands. 
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